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There- is surely no greater v/isdom than well to lime the beginnings and onsets of tMnga. Dangers 

are no more light, if thoy once seem light; aad more dangors have deceived men than forced them* 

Nay, it were'.ljettcr to meet sorae dangers half way— though they come nothing, near— than to keep too 

loBg a watch upon their approaches; for, if a man watch too long, it is odds he will fall asleep.— Bacok. 
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HOW IT WORKS, AND HOW TO SAVE IT. 



The time has come when it beliooves every Southern man to consider the best 
means of preserving the Union which he loves, and the rights and honor which 
are yet dearer. Sixty years have passed since the Northern and Southern States 
entered into a treaty for " the common defence and general welfare." We joined 
that league as equals; its strictly defined powers were to be exercised for the 
equal good of all the parties, and its benefits and burdens to be equally shared. 
But our allies at the North have grown strong under the fostering protection of 
this great treaty, and are no longer content with the equal conditions upon which 
it was formed. They have perverted it from its original character, not only wield- 
ing the granted powers for sectional and oppressive purposes, but assuming every 
doubtful power for their exclusive advantage. In this spirit, they have advanced 
far in a series of measures, which, if unresisted, must end in the overthrow of 
our slave institutions. But it cannot be doubted that a free people, still untamed 
by the yoke of oppression and the stamp of inferiority, will resist such assaults. 
The South has at stake, not merely the fourteen hundred millions of dollars, the 
value of her slave property, but all of honor and her happiness that civilization 
and society can give. To count the means of resistance, the relative strength of 
the opponents, the value of what we must hazard, and the surest ways of pre^ 
serving the Union in its original equality, is the object of this Essay. 

• - The history of the causes of the present crisis is the history of evergrowing 
demands on the part of the North, and of as constant concessions from the South, 
■A. hasty glance at the past will: aid us to divine the future. 
' .-'Virginia owned an immense territory to the northwest of the Ohio river, ac- 
iquired by the saMo titles with the soil of the Old Dominion itself — the royal 
grants, her treasure, and her blood. More than one of her ancient colonial char- 
ters covered this whole domain, and in I'JiS, at her own expense she fitted out 
, an expedition for its conquest. Her gallant son, George Eogers Clarke, at the 

'. head of a small, but daring band, penetrated hundreds of miles through a savage 
and hostile country ,~^xpelled the English, subdued the Indians, and conquered for 
his mother State an empire larger than the Austrian. For the sake of the Union, 
Virginia gave up this fine country, larger than all the Southern States of the Old 
Thirteen, and by " an act of grosser fatuity," as Randolph said, " than ever poor 
old Lear or the Knight of La Mancha was guilty of," she suffered her own citi- 
zens to be excluded from its benefit; for it was then a slaveholding territory, and 
the (Ordinance of 1787, abolishing slavery there, was passed chiefiy by Northern 
votes, and that, as Mr, Madison said, " without the shadow of constitutional autho- 
rity." It was a country well suited for slavery, for even so late as 1806, we find 
a Convention the inhabitants of Indiana,' petitioning for ite temporary in wo- 
. 'duction, and a coiiimittee of the House of Bepresentatives, reporting through 
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their chairmaUj Mr. Gavnett, of Virginia, in favour of their prayer. But while 
Virginia was guilty ©f this suicidal generosity, she annexed one condition for her 
own advantage, that not more than live States should be formed out of this terri- 
tory, so jis to preserve a due balance of political power in the Union. Yet even 
this condition the North has violated, and 22,336 square miles of it;"^ area, moro 
than the average size of all the free Stales east of the Oliio, have gone to consti- 
tute the future State of Minesota. 

This was the first step, and the neM wa?. at the formation of the present Con- 
stitution, when a contest arose as to the ratio of representation. Should the South 
have as many representatives in proportion to her population as the North? It 
mvi just and right that she should. The Federal Government had no concern 
with the relations between blacks and whites, the different classes of her popula- 
tion. It had no right to inquire whether the negro was a slave or free. Tho 
slaves were a better population than tli^ free negroes, and if the latter were to bo 
counted at their full number in the apportionment of representation, so ought 
the former. The right could not be refused, because the slaves were naturally or 
legally, unequal to the whites, for so are the free negroes. It could not be re- 
fused, because they have no political rights, for neither have free negroes, jiau- 
pers, women or children. They are an essential part of the population ; if ab- 
sent, their places must be filled by other laborers, and if they are property as well 
as population, it is an additional reason for giving their owners the security of full 
representation for them. But the South, as usual, yielded to Northern exorbi- 
tance, and agreed that five slaves should count only as three free negroes. There- 
fore instead of 105 Representatives in Congress, we have only 91. 

But the free States are not content with this, and now propose to take away 
twenty-one more of our Representatives. They say that the right of representa- 
tion for three fifths of our slave population is a sufficient cause for refusing admis- 
sion into the Union to any new slave State ; and Massachusetts has proposed, by a 
solemn legislative resolution, to amend the Constitution so as to deprive us of 
this guarantied representation. Public meeBngs and eminent men have approved 
of her proposal. 

In return for this surrender of her rights, the South inserted into the Constitu- 
jjtion two stipulations in her ov/n favor. The first provided that direct taxes should 
be apportioned amongst the States in the ratio of their representation. According 
to this provision, we ought now to pay a little more than one-third of the taxes ; 
we actually pay under the present system over three-fourths. The amount levied 
from customs since the foundation of the Government has been about 104/ mil- 
lions of dollars ; and had these duties been paid in the ratio which the Constitu- 
tion indicates as just and proper, the South would have paid 442, and the North 
605. But, as we ?hall see hereafter, the slave States have roally paid 798 mil- 
lions, and the free States only 249. Therefore the South has gained nothing by 
this stipulation in return for her loss of represenUition. 

The other stipulation in favor of the South was, that " no person held to ser- 
vice or labor into one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharg-ed from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the }>arty to whom such service 
or labor may be due. This provision rests for its due fulfilment, not merely upon 
the Federal Government, but like a treaty stipulation between distinct nations, 
must be carried into effect by the municipal regulations of the parties, and their 
comity and good feeling. Yet what has it been worth to the South ? So far from 
executing this clause, and '* delivering up" the runaway slaves, the free States re- 
fuse to pass any efficient law to that end in Congress, and such is'their state of 
feeling, and such their domestic laws, that any Federal law, even If enacted, could 
not be executed. In their own Governments, they make it a criminal offencej 
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punishable by fine and imprisonment, for any officer, and in some States for any 
citizen, to assist in seizing' or " delivering up'' a fugitive slave. Their \vhit<38 and 
their free negroes assemble in mobs to rescue the slave from the master v;ho is 
bold enough to capture him, and then accusing him of the riot they made them- 
selves, throw him into a felon's jail and load him with fetters, Jis Pennsylvania 
has recently done by a respectable citizen of Maryland. When Troutman, of 
Kentucky, pursued his slaves into the town of Marshall, in Michigan, lie was 
surrounded by a mob, led by the most influential citizens, who declared' that 
" tfiouffh the laio loas in his favour, yet public sentiment must and should su- 
persede it," and a resolution was tumultuously adopted that " these Kentucldans 
shall not remove from this place these slaves by moral, physical, or leffal force. 
Kmaglstrate fined Troutman $100 for the trespass in attempting to arrest his 
slaves ; and he was recognized to appear at the next Circuit Court for drawing a 
pistol on a negro who was forcing the door of his room ! But this was mild 
treatment compared with the fate of the lamented Kennedy, of Hagerstown, 
When he followed his slave into Carhsle, Pennsylvania, and was peaceably, and 
with his own consent, bringing him aw^ay, an infuriated mob of whites and free 
blacks, incited ]>y the Professor of a College, assaulted and brutally murdered him ! 
It is estimated by Mr. Clingrnan that the whole loss to the South in fugitive 
slaves is not less than fifteen millions of dollars. Mr. Butler, of the Senate, esti- 
' mated the annual loss to the South at $200,000, and more recent statements 
make it probable that he was under the true amomit. The philanthropy of the 
North does not extend to voluntary free negro emigrants from the South, but is 
confined to the runaway slaves, ^yhom it can force by fear to work at moderately 
low wages. 

So much for the value of the second stipulation, which the slave States accept- 
ed as an equivalent for their loss of Tepresentation. After the adoption of the 
Constitution, there was a considerable pause in Korthern encroachments. There 
were still a few slaves in all the free States, except Massachusetts ; and many of 
their citizens were deeply and openly interested in the slave trade until 1808, 
when it was made piracy. It was notorious that James D. W^olff, who repre- 
sented Rhode Island in the Senate of the United States from 1821 to 1825, 
made an immense fortune by this traffic. The Brazil and Cuba market (as may 
be seen proved in the Wise correspondence,) are still largely supplied witli cap- 
tive Africans by Yankee vessels ; but this is now a foreign and secret interest. 
The North was not ready for a renewed attack until the approach of the fourth 
census in 1820. Under the process of abolition and sales to the South, her 
slaves had diminished from over 40,000 in 1190, to about 9,000, and these were 
virtually free. Her strength in Congress had increased at the same time. In 
1V90, the vSouth had as many votes in the Senate, and only eight less in the 
Houcic. In 1817, the North had a majority of two in the Ibrmer body, and 
twenty-five in the latter. It was accordingly on the application of Missouri in 
1819-20 for admission into the Union, that the pretension was first set np that 
no new slave State should enter the Confederacy. A clause prohibiting slavery 
was inserted into the bill for the admission of Missouri, when it became apparent 
that her people v/ould reject such a bill, if passed, and with a government regu- 
larly organized according to all the constitutional precedents, would remain with- 
out the Un, on, as a separate, independent State, unless the Federal authority 
undertook to subdue her, and convulsed the country by a civil war. In this 
state of the question, the South had only to remain firm, and the North would 
be forced to yield ; but, as usual, the South was weak enough to retreat from her 
ground, and in her love for the Union she submitted to a provision forever pro- 
hibiting slavery in al! that part of the territory of Louisiana, (except Missouri 
itself,) which liesjiorth of 36*^ 30'', the southern boundary of Virginia and Ken- 
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tuckj. The South thus lost, without any equivaleiit, nine-tenths of what was 
aireaciy a slave territory, purchased by the common treasmre. She retained only 
110,000 square miles for the emigration of her own citizens, and surrendered 
965,000 to the North. 

Yet this so called compromise, forced upon us hy Northern votes, is now spurn- 
ed by the free States. They have derived all the possible benelit from it on this 
eide of the Kocky Mountains, and they refuse us the poor advantage, which it 
would secure, of 204,*^83 square miles out of 867,541 on the other side ! 
' From this time, the Northern ascendancy was confirmed, if not in the present, 
yet in the future distribution of political power, which would result from her over- 
whelming superiority in territory. The abolition Societies sprung up with new vigOL 
and the halls of Congress were* made the fields of incendiary agitation. Fanati- 
cism, both in and out of Congress denied tj^at slaves were pro])erty, and in the 
debate on the Marigny D'Auteiive case, cUiims for compensation for their loss in 
the public service were opposed on this ground. The whole country was perva- 
ded by "politico religious fanaticism," which in the language of Randolph of 
Roanoke, " has insinuated itself wherever it can to the disturbance of the public 
peace, the loosening of the key stone of the Constitution, and the undermining 
of the foundation on which the arch of our Union rests.''' Demagogues of either 
party bid for the votes of these fanatics by assaults upon Southern rights, and 
the anti-slavery feeling, thus stimulated, has spread through the masses, and 
grown too strong to be controlled. Here again the prophetic vision of the Vir- 
ginia orator, uttered twenty-five years since, on this very subject: "Men com- 
mence with the conti'ol of things — they put eventt in motion, but after a very 
iitlle while events hurry them away, and they are borne along vvitli a swift fa- 
tality that no human sagacity or power can forsee or control." So has it been 
■with this anti-slavery movement. Its leaders then assured us that no harm was 
intended, and our rights would never be invaded. Mr. Burgess of Rhode Island, 
one of the most distinguished Northern men of his day, said, after an elaborate 
argument to show the South how little she had to fear. From neither of these 
cliisses, therefore, have Southern men any thing to apprehend, or to produce excite- 
ment. The enthusiasts will not disturb them, for they have not the power to do it. 
The philanthropists will not do it, for they will not for any supjjosed good, violate 
even the legal rights of others. From the politicians they have nothing to apprehend, 
because they will not only break the laws of their country for any purpose v/hat- 
ever, or better the condition of any man against his own will, but ln-eiiuse they 
will not' diminish the political weight and inliuence of themselves and their own 
States, for any purpose of augmenting that of other men or oilier States." [Mr. 
B. atfected to believe that the prosperity and consequent political power of a slave 
State would always be inferior to that of a free State.] " No, be ye assured, 
throughout all the .regions, the j^hilanthropist will never unjustly relieve the slave 
from the master ; the ■politician will never illegally relieve the master from the 
slave''' (Cong. Deb. vol. iv, 1096.) Mr. Robbins, Mr. Briggs, and oi^her emi- 
nent men, held similar language. Mr. Holmes, of Maine, a Senator, went so far 
as to declare that the refusal to deliver up fugitive slaves wtis virtual emancipa- 
tion, and to suppose such a refusal on th^ part of Pennsylvania as an extreme 
case, to illustrate his argument! This last was as late as 1833. What an ad- 
vance since then ! Yet these assurances were about as true as those now made, 
that slavery shall not be touched within the States — that the town shall not be 
entered when all the walls are captured. The South, however, confided in them, 
and remained quiet ; and presuming on this the war was waged with ever grow- 
ing zeal In vain did Randolph cry to the South, p-rincipiis obsta,^' — in vain 
did his shrill Cassandra tones point out the nature of the attack, that the enemy 
was proceeding, " not to storm the fort, but to sap ;" that we ought to remember 
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the sentiment, " non vid sed saepe caedendo" and " permit do attack to pass, no> 
matter in liovtr demure and apparently trivial an aspect it may be presented." 
The South would heed no warning. When the flood of abolition petitions began 
first to pour in on Congress, they were received and referred to appropriate Com- 
mittees, as the members presenting them might move, and duly reported on. 
This course only encouraged the movement, until the South was at last roused 
into a refusal to receive petitions so insulting, and which prayed for such gross 
violations of her constitutional rights. But it was said that this refusal afforded 
-a pretext for fanatical agitation, and that all would be quiet if the old plan was 
restored. The House of Representatives therefore repealed the rule ag«iinst the 
reception of such petititions, and what has been the result ? There can be bufc 
one answer — an ever-growing agitation, for fanaticism and unlawful violence feed 
and wax strong upon concession. 

Meantime organized societies at the North were forging county seals and free 
papers to aid the slaves whom they seduced to escape, and inciting mobs to mur- 
der the owners who dared to re-captiu'e them. They distributi:'d papers through 
the mails and by their agents, and spared no effort to kindle an insurrection 
among our slaves. They dared not have attempted such outrages upon Cuba or 
Brazil. Between separate nations they would be cause of war, and the offendere 
would have been treated as felons, if .arrested. The offence was too notorious to 
be denied, and Gov. Marcy, in his message to the New-York Legislature, in 1836, 
acknowledged it to be one of the " sa<;;red obligations which the States owe to 
each other, as members of the Federal Union," "punish residents, within their 
hmits, guilty of acts therein, which are calculated and intended to excite insur- 
rection and rebellion in a sister State." Yet so callous has the South grown to 
her wrongs by use, or so far have later injuries, surpassed it, that she ceases to.''e- 
member this flagrant and. still subsisting violation of the spirit and intent of our 
Union. 

It is now proposed to exclude the South from the Territory of California and 
New Mexico, 446,638 square miles,' large enough to make more than eleven 
States equal to Ohio. The South paid her share, and, as we shall see, far more 
than her full share, of the expense of the Mexican war. Of the gallant volun- 
teers who fought in battles, she furnished 45,640, and the North, 23,084 — but 
httle more than half as many. The South sent one man ou;^ of every twenty-six 
of military age — the North only one out of every 124. How those battles were 
fought and won, of which section the generals were natives, whose regiments fal- 
tered, and whose left two of their men stretched upon the bloody field, while the 
third planted the stars and stripes upon the Mexican battlements—the South will 
leave History to say. And now it is proposed to exclude the survivors and their 
fellow citizens from the equal enjoyment of the conquests of the warj And why f 
Because, as the Vermont resolutions declare, ^'•slavery is a, crime against hu- 
manity/" 

The North next proposes to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and so 
make it a harbour for runaways, and a centre of abolition agitation in the very 
heait of Virginia and Maryland, This is to be done in defiance ahke of good 
faith and of constitutional obligation ; and wliy ? because, as the Gott resolution, 
passed by tfie House of Representatives, declares, " slavery is infamous /" 

The Noj'thern vote in Congress, on these questions, is almost unanimous, with- 
out distinction of parties, against the South. The exceptions are daily fewer, 
swept away by the overpowering tide of fanatical public sentiment at the North, 
The State Legislatures are eqxially agreed. They have all, and the isiajority 
more than once, adopted resolutions of the most offensive character. The next 
threat is to abolish slavery in the dock- yards, forts and arsenals, for there Con- 
gress has the same jurisdiction and responsibility as in the District. It is assert* * 
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eel that slavery cannot exist, without a special law to establish it, in tho new Ter- 
ritories, because property in negroes is, as they pretend, a creation of municipal 
regulation alone, and therefore ceases beyond the limits of the State which autho- 
rizes it. Wot only does this argument fail in its major proposition, for there is no 
law establishing slavery in any State where it exists, but it fails also in its appli- 
cation, for the limits and authority of each slave State do extend to the new ter- 
ritory held by the common Federal agent. But, if true, by parity of reasoning, 
slavery cannot exist on the high seas, and so say our aboHtionists. Therefore, 
the slaves who leave Richmond on a voyage to New-Orleans, are free as soon as 
the vessel leaves the shore. The prohibition of \7hat they call the slave trade on the 
high seas, and" then on the Mississippi, whose waters, they pretend, are comnion 
property, and then between the States, will quickly follow each other. What 
would be left the South in such a condition ? With asylums for runaways and 
stations for abolition agents in every State, the mail converted into a colporteur 
. of incendiary tracts, forbid to carry our slaves from State to State, unable to 
emigrate to new and more fertile lands, and thus renovate our fortunes, and give 
our sons a new theatre for their energies, without sacrificing all our habits, asso- 
ciations and property ; and yet with all this, bound to pay taxes and fight battles 
for conquests we are to have no share in, and for a Government known to us only 
by its tyranny, how miserable would be our thraldom ? Can any Southern man 
bear the idea of such degradation ? He might endure the loss of his rich con- 
quests in California, but can he bear to be excluded, because his institutions are 
infamous ? because he is branded with inferiority, and. under the ban of the civi- 
.lized world ? If he can, then he is worthy of all, and more than al^, that is threat- 
ened him. 

But abolition will not stop, even when slavery is thus hemmed in, "locahzed 
and discouraged," as Senator Chase proposes. Anti-slavery sentiment is to be 
made the indispensable condition of appointment to Federal office ; and by thus 
bribing Southern men to treachery, the war is to be carried on to the last fell deed 
of all—the abolition of slavery within the States — for, to quote Randolph once 
more, " Fanaticism, political or religious, has no stopping place, short of heaven, 
or-— of hell !" 

The slave States have but 30 votes in the Senate, and two of these (Delaware) 
can hardly be ci^unted upon in their defenco. Nor is it possible to increase her 
strength by new slave States. Rufus King, long since avowed that the object of 
the North was political power, and she will never permit Florida or Texas to be 
divided. A serious claim is already set up to all Texas, west of the Neuces^ as 
new territory, acquired by treaty from Mexico, to which thc^ Wilmot Proviso 
may and should be applied. Tho only territory south of the Missouri compro- 
mise line, and east of the Rocuy Mountains, is the district of 58,346 square miles, 
ceded foi'ever to the Indians ; on the other hand, the North has v/est of the Mis- 
sissippi and east of the Rocky Mountains, exclusive of the Indian terrritory, • . 

723,248 square miiea. 

Add the part of the old North-west Territory, added to 

Minesota, in violation of the Virginia deed'of cession, 22,336 " " 
All of Oregon, 341,463 " 

In all of undisputed territory, - - - 1,087,047 " " 
or enough to make 28 such States as Ohio, or 21 larger than Iowa. This addi- 
tion alone to the strength of the North would give her nearly the three-fourths 
required to amend the Constitution and abolish slavery at her pleasure, if we can 
suppose that she would take the trouble to enact an amendment to do that which 
^ ^r. Adams declared could be done, in certain cases, under half a dozen clauses 



in the Constitution as it now^stancls. But when wo consider that, in case of our 
suhnission to fJifi Wilmot Proviso, the North will have all California, 

^ ^h-i, ■/■'' 448,691 square railes. 

New Mexico, eastfe the Rio Grande, ' - - - 124,933 " - " 

Texas, between the If euces and the Bio Grande, - 52,018 " " 

<i. ■ ^ _____ 

In all, - - - - - - 625,642^ " ^ « 

more than all the presenVjVee States, equal to 21 States of their average size, or 
16 such States as Ohioj or IS larger than lovs^a, in addition to all we have before 
eoraputed, her preponderance becomel truly enormous. Fifteen rIuvg States to 
64 free States — not to meF|tion the chances for several more in Canada 1 Can 
any one suppose that such a union could subsist as a union of equals? 

In this alarming situation, the South has no hope but m her own firmness. 
She wishes to preserve the Union as it was, and she must, therefore, itisist upon 
sufficient guaranties for the observance of her fights and her future political 
equality, or sho. must dissolve a Union which no longer possesses its original 
character. When this alternative is placed before the North, she will determine 
according to the value she places upon the Fed'itfral league, and v/e may antici- 
pate her choice, if we can count what it has been worth to her, and how large a 
moral and material treasure she must surrender, if she persists in pushing her 
aggressions to its overthrow. 

We shall not dwell upon the revolutionary struggle, though it might easily Be 
shown that the South bore more than her proportional share, both in its expense 
and its buttles. The white male populatio,n, over sixteen years of ago., in 1790, 
was about the same in Pennsylvania and Virginia; the former being 110,788, 
and the latter 110,934 ; yet, according to Gen. Knox's official estimate, presented 
to the 1st Congress, ^i^ginia furnished 56,721 soldiei's to the Revolution, and 
Pennsylvania only 34,065. New-Hampshire had a military population 513 larger 
than South-Carolina ; yet she contributed only 14,906 soldiers, to South-Carolina's 
31,131 — not half! The latter quota, in fact, is nearly equal to Pennsylvania's, 
who had triple the military population, and twice the whole population, free and 
slave. It exceeded NevivYork's 29,836, though New- York had much more than 
double the military population, and 40 per cent, more of total population. Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts did more than any cf the free States in that great 
war; yet we find that while South-Carolina sent to its armies 37 out of every 42 
citizens capable of bearing arms, Massachusetts sent but 32, Connecticut 30, and 
New-Hampshire not 18 ! and it must be remembered, that, as General Knox 
says, " in some years of the greatest exertions of the Southern States, there are 
no returns whatever of thgir militia,'' while at the North every man was entered 
upon the rolls, as their pension list too plainly shows ; that while the war assumed 
a regular character there, it wiis here brought home to every fireside, and there 
was scarcely a man who did not shoulder his musket, even though not regularly 
in the field. The slave States not only fought their own battles, nearly unaided, 
but sent numerous troops to the defence of the North ; and when we consider 
that the free States had the protection of almost the whofe regular army, and 
the benefit of its large disbursements, while the South was left to be scoured by 
the enemy, and that the almost utter ruin of incomes and private fortunes of her 
citizens,! far exceeded any amount of tfixation ever levied, we cannot doubt that 
her sufierings in the great cause were far greater than those of the North. But 
we will not pause to consider any inequality of Revolutionary burdens ; if the 

* ITieee numbers are taken from the official report to the Senate, in 1847-8. 
f Mr, Jefferson says, that tobacco sold during Jthe war for five or six ebillings a liujjdred, 
And did not pay the necessary expenses of cultivation.-~-<7<>mspow/cnce, //, 19. 
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South bore more than her share, it was voluntary— free will-offering on the altar 
of Independence. We will pass at once to consider the action of the Federal 
Government, and its value to the North, when tlie South was no longer her owp, 
mistress. 

It has often been remarked, that our Union is capable of a peaceful extension 
over a wider dominion than any other form of government that the world has 
yet seen. This is due to the happy development of the Federal principle in our 
Constitution—the work, not so much of the wit of man, as of Divinely ordained 
circumstances; If we keep strictly within its limitations, the central power is 
confined to general legislation upon matte*rs of common interest, and itis so or- 
ganized that it cannot be abused for purposes of sectional advantages, as long as 
the States are one in character and feeling. But no human mstitutions are safe 
from the selfishness of those who administer them, and were it possible for the 
Union to be divided into two sections of unequal power, with broad and growing 
opposition of character and soei^il organization, it would be impossible to prevent 
the stronger section from plundering the weaker. This has happened in other 
Stafe33, between the different classes of society, and the design of every good con- 
stitution has been so to balance their powers, as to make government the result 
of a compromise between their interests. But even if one class succeeds in estab- 
lishing a permanent mastery over the other^ the baneful eftects of its plundering 
are alleviated by the expenditure of its fruits in the midst of the plundered. 
This is not the case where a federal governmi-nt is perverted from its original 
equality; the tribute dravVn from the weaker section enriches the stronger, and 
the larger the confederacy, and the more distant the tax^consumers from the tax- 
payers, the greater is the injury to the latter. Such has been the relation of Ire- 
land to England, under the combined effects of taxation and absenteeism, aiid we 
all know her lamentable condition. Our Union was secured from these dangers, 
at it|; beginning, by the homogeneous character of the people. The differences of 
character in the descendants of the Pilgrirasiand the Cavaliers, only combined to 
make a more perfect wliole. . A common ancestry and language were endeared 
by common associations of literature and of history. All brought vdth them, as 
the very frame work of their societies, the same noble old common law, and all 
restored its ancient Saxon spirit by clearing away its feudal encumbrances. The 
institution of negro slavery was foreign to none ; the meddling spirit of a spuri- 
ous philanthropy had not yet dared to attack what it did not understand; 
Taxation would natui-ally fall more equally, as there was comparatively little dif- 
ference in the interests of the people of the several States. American cotton, 
which has worked, and is working such a revolution iti the commerce of the.world, 
was cultivated only as a curiosity. It was supposed |.hat direct taxes would be 
the chief source of revenue, and the Constitution secured an equality in their 
imposition ; but it was soon found that custom duties, so much more convenient in 
many respeetSj would be sufficient in time of peace. 

There was, nevertheless, even in those days, one striking difference in the inter- 
ests of the sections ; the navigating interest was almost a's exclusively Northern, 
as tobacco and rice were Southern. Heaven had favored the South with a more 
fertile soil and genial climate, and it was the duty of the government to protect 
her in the u.Dinterrupted enjoyment of all the advantages which her industry 
could derive from the Divine bounty. Ths larger profits of rice and tobacco 
planting withheld her people from less lucrative navigating enterprise, and they 
found an immense benefit in the cheap rates at which foreign vessels transported 
their productions to all the markets of the world : it was, in effect, so much add- 
ed to their price. In the North, on the contrary, the profits of navigation were 
equal to the average returns of other employments, and this explains the facts 
stated by Pithin, that in New-England, in 1770, 6-8ths of the tonnage was own- 
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ed by the natives; in New-York and jPennsylvania, 3-8ths, wbib in each of th® 
old plantation; States, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, the propor- 
tion of domestic tonnage was only l-8th. The first eftbrt of the North, was, 
therefore, to levy heavy duties on foreign tonnage, and thus raise freights, so p to 
repair the injustice of Providence, and lower Southern profits by increasing 
Northern. We have been recently told by good authority, (Mr. fllingham in his 
speech on, the 22d Jan:,) that Northern ship owners charge as much for freijjht 
between New- York and New-Orleans, as between New- York and C?}nton, and 
that the whole amount of freight on Southern production, received by the N orth- 
ern ship-owners, has, on g,, minute calculation, been set down at $40,1.86,'728.* 
However this may be, the loss must have been heavy, if we may judge from tho 
warm opposition of the Southern members of the first Congress. The discrimi- 
nating, duties on tonnage, were, however, voted through by Northern votes, an<i 
combined with the paper aud funding system, und some other measures^ all car- 
ried by the same party, to change, the whole course of our . trade. An annual 
payment of some six millions of dollars, on account of the public debt, and the 
ordinary expenditure of government, were nearly ail at the North, and created a 
strong current of exchange in that direction. The Southern planter was forced 
to send his produce to a Northern port, and thence export it, and after bringing 
tho return cargo there, to re-ship it home; for it was actually cheaper to pay the 
the double freights and charges of such an operation, than to continue the direct 
trade— -ronce so beneficial — under its new burdens. few figures will give a 
juster idea of this revolution in commerce. , 

In the ten years just before the revolutionary troubles, iTeO-'O, the Southern 
colonies, with a popula|:ion of 1,200,000, exported produce to the value of $42j- 
29*7,705; while the exports of all New-England, NewrYork aud PennsylvaniA, 
with a population of l,.^bo,bob, were only $9,366,035, less than a fourth. Forty 
years later, 1821-'30, when the new system of legislation had had time to work, 
the actual exports of the same Southern States were but little more than half 
those of the same Northern States, that' is, 222 millions of dollars to 42*7. Yet, 
meantime, the culture of cotton had been introduced extensively, and the exports 
of that article alone, in the same period, amounted to over 256 millions of dol- 
lars, chiefly the produce (ait that time) of Carolina and Georgia, to say nothihg of 
18 millions of tobacco and rice, the growth of the same States, with Virginia and 
Maryland— -so completely was the trade diverted from its natural channel 1 In 
1760-9, Carohna and Georgia exported twice as much in value.as all Nev/-Eng- 
land, New-York, and Pennsylvania. In 1821-30, they were ex<5eeded by New- 
York alone. . In the former period, Virginia and Maryland exported five times as 
much as New-England, eight times as much jis New -York, and over thirteen -.and 
a half times, as much as 'Pennsylvania. But, in the latter period, the scales v^ere 
turned by the weight of Northern power ; and, while Virginia and Maryland ex- 
ported 92 millions, New-England exported 136, and New- York 215— more than 
double. , The registered tonnnge of South-Carolina, from 1791 to 1837, actually, 
diminished 50 per cent., and Virginia's 78 per cent., while New- York's doubled, 
and Massachusetts's tripled, f The North has thus obtained the "use of an im- 
mense amount of Southern capital, and all its profits, causing an equal loss to the 
South. When we are considering the value of the Union, it may be as well, to 
calculate what it has been worth in i^pney to the Jrorth in its influence on our 
trade. We shall thus learn a part of what it may cost her to indulge, what is 
either an unworthy jealousy of our power arid natural advantages, or a prOfi^ess 

* See the article in the Dem. Rev., by Kettell, of New- York, on *' the Stability of the Union." 
f See the table of colonial trade, and of the trade of the several States since 1780, in 
Harard's Register, volb. 1 and 2. 
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and fanatical abstraction abdut negro slavery." Plain, common sense and figures 
are a mighty stumbling-block to your fine talkers about liberty and' human rights^ 
and our Northern allies will feel the peculiar fitness of such a test as dollars and 
cents. We confess, beforehand, that the estimate wei shall present is much too 
low ; for it is impossible to take into account all the ramified pecuniary advan- 
tages of the Union to the North, and we have intentionally put every thing at the 
lowest mark, so as to reach the results which we confidently believe to be certain. 

Every body knows that all the exports of rice and of unmanufactured tobacco 
and cotton are the produce of Southern labour. As to the balance of the exports 
of domestic produce, we shall assume that the South contributes a share in pro- 
portion to her population. It is impossible to give the grounds for this assump- 
tion within our narrow limits ; but a careful examination oPthe official statements, 
from the earliest times, has convinced us that it does not do the South full jus- 
tice. Her naval stores, her breadstufFs, the material she furnishes for the export- 
ed manufactures, etc., amount to more than the share we have assigned her of 
the other domestic exports, besides rice, raw cotton and leaf tobacco. We shall 
see, in the s6quel, additional confirmation of this belief. But we adhere to our 
rule of using the lowest figures. . 

. In the eleven years, from 1790 to 1800 inclusive,* the exports of raw cotton, 
rice and leaf tobacco, amounted to ninety-six millions, (we use round numbers,) 
out of three hundred and eleven millions of dollarw. Of the balance, the South 
produced one hundred aud four millions, the North one hundred and eleven. 
Therefore, the exports of Southern produce were, in all, 200 millions, and of 
Noriherii, 111 millions. The impbrts were bought with these exports — Svere, in 
fiict, their price, and, as guch, belonged to, and ought to be divided amongst th^^ 
producers of the exports in the ratio of their exportations. This gives 397 mil- 
lions of dollars as the returns for Southern produce, and 218 for Northern. The 
whole of produce for Southern labour in the foreign trade, both the exports and 
the impoTts paid in exchange, amounted to 597 millions, whilst Northern labour 
yielded 320. But, during the same period, the actual exports of domestic pro- 
duce in imports in return from Southern ports, were only 414 millions of dollars 
10 value, and from Northern ports they reached 512 millions The North, there- 
fore, had the use arid command of 182 and a half millions of the produce of South- 
ern labour during this period, and the South Id^t the use of an equal amount; in 
other words, the North gained th© use ^nd the South lost the use of a little more, 
on an average, than sixteen and a half millions of Southern capital, every year, 
from 1790 to 1800. Instead of remaining in the hands of the Southern planters, 
merchants, ship-owners, or agents, importers, wholesale dealers, and retail, dealers, 
building up Southern cities, and giving life and employment to hundreds of 
Southern people, this sixteen and a half millions of dollars' worth of the produce 
of their labour was transferred, by the action of the Government, to the North; 
and its annual use, without charge or equivalent, was given as a bounty to North- 
ern labour to build up Northern wealth. . But, even this was not all; for wBhave 
taken no account of the exports of foreign produce. Yet the foreign goods thus 
exported were first bought either with domestic produce, or the credit founded on 
domestic produce. They were the legitimate appendage of thie trade in domestic 
product, and may be taken, in part, as an in^ex of what the credit and command 
of that trade was worth — a value which was, of course, greater during the Eu- 
ropean wars than it h^^s been since in time of peace. Tlie^e exports ought, there- 
fore^ito be divided, like the imports, amongst the producer of domestic exports 
in the ratio of their production. The whole legitimate Southern trade would 
thus be swelled to 713 millions of dollars, and the Northern to 404 ; while the 



*See tables A 1, 2, 3, 4, at tlio end. 
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actual foreign trade was 466 and 651 millions respectively— makin^^ the gain to 
the North and the corresponding loss to th6 South of the use of a Southern capi- 
tal averaging over 22 railiions of dollars a year, ; ? 

If we apply the same principles of calcuhition to the next ten years, from 1801 
to 1810 inclusive, we find that the North hadothe use of 48 millions, or, count- 
ing the exports of foreign produce, of 53 millions a year of Southern capital, 
while the South, of course, lost the use of that amount of the produce of her yearly 
labour. , ; 

From 1811 to 1820, the war with England diminished the whole commerce of 
the country, especially the exports of foreign merchandise. During this period, 
the North had the use of 52 miUions a year of the produce of Southern labour, or, 
deducting the foreign goods exported, of 45 millions. The South lost the use of 
the same amount. . , . 

In the decennial period, 1821-'30, this gain to the North and loss to the South 
amounted to 63 millions of dollars annually, or, if. we add the exports of foreign 
produce, to 79 milHons. In the next period, 1831-40, the profit and loss amounts 
to the enormous sum of 93 miUions per annum on the exports of domestic 
produce and return imports, and 106 millions on the whole foreign commerce. 
Thus the South lost the use of the fourth part of the whole annual products of 
her industry, as estimated by Prof. Tucker, from the census of 1840 ; and the 
North had all that could be made by trading on this enormous share of the ft'uits 
of Southern slave labour. . The value to the N^rth of this trade, which properly 
belongs to the South, is still increasing ; for, in 1848, we fin^ that the free States 
had the use of 120 miliions of dollars' worth of the produce of Southern labour 
fur foreign commerccy or of 133 millions, if w(3 add the exports of fbreign mer- 
chandise.?. The slave States lost the use of this great capital, and the North gained 
it without paying any sort of equivalent in feturm '^^ 

To estimate the value of the -Union to the North, inihis regard, more palpa- 
bly and just, let us see what it has been worth to every family of six persons, in 
each decennial period, counting the population at m average between the census 
at the beginning and at the end of each period. We place the results in a table : 



Counting tlie exports of domestic produce only, 
and the imports paid in return, every north- 
ern family gained the gratuitous use, annu- 
ally, of the profits of Southern labour, to 
the value of- - - - - - - - - - 

And, to furnish this, every Southern family 
was forced to part with the use, annually, 
of the product of their own industry, to 
the^value of - - - - - - - - - 

Or, adiiing the exports of foreign goods, each 
Northern family took from Qie South the 
u^. of - - - -,7 ------ - - 

And each slaveholding family had to give up 
to the l^Qrth the use of its property to the 
value of - - - i . 



We are struck, at the first view of JLhese resi^, with the much larger amount 
that the Southern family loses than the Northern gains. This may be due, in 
part to the difierence in population ; but it also corresponds to the general l^w, 
that the plunderer never gains as much as the plundered loses. What is- most 
alarming is, the steady, and, recently, the raprd increase in the relative benefit and 
damage to the people of the two sections. We find that every Southern family 
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lost, in the first period, 4 per cent, more than the Northern fiimily gained by the 
monopoly of Southern trade; in the second period,, 6.8 per cent, more; in the 
third, 11 percent.; in the fourth, 1*7.5 per cent.; in the fifih, 19.3 percent.; 
and, finally, in 1848, as much as 43 per cent. more. This increase has obviously 
kept pac^ with the groWth of the Nortliern political power, from census to census. 

While the free States has been such large gainers by the earnings of the slave- 
holders, diverted from the hands of the natural owners by the fiscal action of the 
Federal Government upon foreigti commerce, they have profitted in no smaller 
proportion in the adjustment; of taxation. We cannot calculate the whole bur- 
den of indirect taxes, but we can reach results which are certainlv under the re- 
lative amount really x^aid by the South. When duties are paid upon imports, 
they are indisputably paid by somebody — either by the consumer of the goods 
imported, or by the exporter of the domestic produce ys-ith which those goods are 
purchased, and to whom they, in fact, belong, or partly by both. There can be 
no fourth supposition. When the planter, either directly, or through the agency 
of merchants or factors, exports his tobacco, his cotton, rice, or breadstuffs, he re- 
ceives payment in foreign goods, wliich he must bring back as imports ; and, when 
he passes the ciistom-house at home, he has to pay a part of these returns for 
duties ; thus far, the tax falls entirely upon him ; and, if we stop here in our rea- 
soning, it is plain that the duties are paid by the different sections in the exact ra-- 
tio of the exports of their produce, for it does not matter that the producer inay 
sell his tobacco, cottori, etc., to some merchant at home, who afterwards is the 
actual exporter. The price which that merchant can give plainly depends upon 
what he can sell for again ; and that depends upon the value of the imports hb 
has to take in payment after deducting all expenses and duties, which must, there- 
fore, come out of the planter at last, just as if he exported and imported directly; 
nor can the producer escape the duties by taking in return for his exports money 
^ which he does not want,instead of the goc>ds which he needs ; for it would be asking 
an iiipossibility to demand nothing but specie in payment, vvheii the exports of cot- 
ton alone are considerably more than the whole annual produce of gold and silver 
in the world. But the question here is, not what the producer cowM do, but what 
he actually did. 'The records show that he was really paid for his exports in fo- 
reign goods, aud that duties have been paid upon these to an amount over a bil- 
lion of dollars ; and this enoi'raous sum the producer must have paid when he 
bad to surrender a part of the value of his imports to Government as he entered 
them. There is but one way in which he could have escaped, and that is, by 
-selling the part left for. as much as the whole was worth before, and, by thus rais- 
ing the price, throw Ihewhole^tax upon the consumer. But, in this case, the 
South must have paid a still greater share of the duties than before ; for, not 
only is she a much larger consumer of foreign merchandise than the North, but, 
if the, price of the iinported article is raised, so must be the price of a similar arti- 
cle of diQmestic manufacture. And the South would . pay three or four times as 
much, in this shape, to the Northern manufacturer as she would to Government 
in the form of duties. It is true that the increased price of domestic gOt)ds would 
also be paid by the Northern consumer, but \vith this important difference, that 
what was paid would be spent among themselves, and so, in a manner^ returned 
to their pockets, as the factories are scattered through their country, while, to 
the South^ it would' be a deaA^loss. This view of the effect of duties has been 
pressed by the advocates of free w-ade, and rejected by their -opponents; and, as 
we wish td proceed upon undisputed principle's, we shall adopt the other horti of 
the dilemma,, and assume that the duties are paid by the producers and the seve- 
ral sections in the ratio of their produce exported. This course is also' more agree- 
able to our determination to calculate Southern burdens and Northern profits at 
the lowest posoibk figures ; for there can be no doubt that the other view of the 
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incidence of duties would at least triple the sum paid by the South. At the 
same time, it is proper tosay, that, in our belief, the duties are paid partly by the 
producer and partly by the consumer ; that, so far as the latter pays then), he pays 
three or four times as much more in the increased price ol^simiiar goods of domes- 
tic manufacture ; and, so far as the former pays them, he loses more, often vastly 
more;, in the value of all that part of his produce^ sold at home which must be 
lowered to the exact level of the value of what is sqM abroad. Hence^ the: mere 
nominal amount of duties paid to the Federal Government is the least part of the 
real burden on the South, wheth^* we consider her as a producer of the exports, 
era consumer of the return imports. But. we shall, nevertheless, confine our- 
selves to the very moderate .principle of calculation we set out with, so as td say 
nothing that is not absolutely certain. 

The whole amount of duties collected, from the year 1191 to June, 1845, after 
deducting the drawbacks on foreign merchandise exported, was |92'7,050,09'7; * 
Of this sum, the slaveholding States paid $711,200,000, and the free States only 
$215,860,097. Had the same amount been paid by the two sections, in the 
constitutional ratio of their fedei^l population, the South would have paid only 
$394;7GY,917, and the North $532,342,180. Therefore, the slaveholding States 
paid $316,492,083 more than their just share, and this free States as much less. 
They were free, indeed not only of slaves, but of taxes! By carrying our cal- 
culation5^ down to 1849, the sum of 3 16^ millions is raised to 330 odd millions. 
In the following table, we-^may see at a glance how this taxation fell on the re- 
spective population of the North and South, in each documental period : 



Tg,Me of the Tazea annuaUi; paid ill duties to the Federal Oovernin^^ sixpersons. 0 



In each year from. : ; ... . . •. . . . ..... 


1790-1800 


1801-1810 


1811-1820 


1821-1830 


1831-1840 


1841-1845 


1846-1849 




.;$1296 
,6,75 


18.78 
8.14 


19;44 
6.22 


20.82 
4.28 


16.44 
. 2.57 


13.21 
2.50 
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: : 10.64 


. 13.22 


v; 16.54 


; 13.87 1 10.71 


; 10.80 



In the first period, the Southerri fiimily paid not q^iite. twice as much toi the 
support of the General Government as the Northern family of the same size ; in 
the third, a little, more than three times as much ; in the fourth, near five times 
as much ; a;nd in the fifteen years, from,! 831 to 1845, about six times as much ! 

In only, other branches of the public revenue, of any size, the disproportion of 
Northern and Southern contributions has; still been more enormous. We refer 
to the proceeds of: the sales of public lands, which, amounted, on January 1st, 
1849, to the round sum of 13'7 millions of dollars; ; Seventy-nine of these mil- 
lions came from the sale of lands in the old North-w:est Territory, the free gift of 
Virginia for the sake of the Union, for which she has r either asked nor received 
. one cent. About 33 millions more were from the sale of lands in Alabama arid 
Mississippi north of latitu ie 31 and within the cession by Georgia, making^ in all, 
out of the 137; millions, 112 thai vyere . contributed by the siaveholding States. 
We may fairly add to this account. 13; millions, the value, of lands granted for 
various purposes to the Northwestern States within their limits-^raakihg a total 
of 125 millions given by Virginia and Georgia to the free States. But it may be 
said that, if this sum had not gone into. the Federal Treasury from lands, it must 
have been raised by direct taxation,! and the Southern States would have paid 
their share. Well, deduct that share, which would have been 47 millions,, and 
we still liavo left the very handsome gratuity of 78 milliotis, which the 'slave 
States, or, rather, Virginia and Georgia, gave , the North in order to form the 
Union ! ' • 



* See table B, at the end. 
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How have all tbese taxes been spent ? Has the South received, in the dis- 
bursements of the Federal Government, any compensation for the very dispropor- 
tionate share ^ho contributed to its revenue 'i And, first, as to the pubUc lands : 

Large quantities of these lands have been given,, for internal improvements, to 
the States in which they lie: and such grants were, therefore, confined to the 
new or land States. It appears, from a table which we have carefully prepared 
from.the late?t official documents, that the new free States have received, in this 
way, 5,4'74;47§ acres, worth, at the actual average price of the public lands sold 
within their several boundaries, $7,584,899, while the new slave states have re- 
ceived only 3 millions of acres, worth $4,025,000 '; that is, there has been granted 
to the new free States 18.5 acres to 9very square mile of their surface, while the 
new slave States have had only 9.3 acres to the square miles. The disproportion 
is still greater in the older States, where the system has been ioliger at work. 
Thus, Louisiana has received 10c8 acres, Alabama 9.8, and Missouri only '/.4, 
while Ohio has had 29.6, and Indiana 47.6, =(nearly one-thirteenth part,) to im- 
prove every square mile of their respective areas. The propoirtion will be some- 
what diminished; if we add the donations for schools, which were made by virtue 
of a general law ; but even then the free Stales have received 38.9 acres to the 
square mile, and the slave States only 27.'?. * 

We cnnnot trace all the expenditure of the Federal Government, so as to de- 
termine the exact amount in each section. There are no "published documents to 
furnish the necessary data. But, fortunately, the distinction can be made in 
some branches of Federal disbursements usually classed as miscellaneous, and 
from these we may judge of the rest. 

A Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, (4B0 Ex. Doc. 1837-8,) shows, 
that, in five years, 1833-7, out of 102 millions of expenditures, only 37. millions 
were in the slave, States ; yet, durmg the same yeai^, our table shows that they 
paid 90 millions of duties to 17 and a half paid by the free States. Therefore, 
while all that the North contributed to the support of the Union wjis spent within 
her own borders, she enjoyed the additional expenditure of 50 millions, or $10,- 
600,000 a year, levied on the South. 

An examination of the Secretary's report will show that even this statement 
does not give a just idea of the inequahty. A better notion may be formed by 
investigating, in detail, some branches of expenditure, of which we have full ac- 
counts. . 

The collection of the customs revenue is a large and increasing item in the Fe- 
deral expenses. It gives salaries to a great number of officer ; at Boston, New- 
York and Philadelphia alone, there are 1,123; and it is the indirect source of 
subsistence to six times as many persons. These expenditures have amounted, in 
all, from the formation of the Governmefit to the year 1849, to 53 millions of 
dollars, of which only 10 millions have been at the South. Yet the slave States . 
have paid at least seven-ninths, or 41 millions of these expenses ; so that the free 
States had the benefit for their citizens, in custom-house offices, revenue cutters, 
&c., not only of their own payments — 12 millions — but of 31 millions paid by 
the South. 

The bounties on pickled fish, and the allowances to fishing vessels, have amount- 
ed, in round numbers, to 10 millions of dollars. Nearly every cent of this large 
sum has gone to the free States, chiefly to New-England. The records show that 
slaveholders have not received so much of it as $160,000. Yet these very slave- 
holders have paid of those bounties and charities to the North no less than 
$7,800,000.; : 

* Our calculations are founded on the Report ijf the Commissionera of the Land Office, 
1848-'9. 
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While SSSS^Ye have been spent by the Federal Government in defending witli 
forts each mile of the Northern coast line, frdtii the; river St. John's, in Maine, to 
Delaware BayyOnly ^545,17 per mile has been devoted to the Southern coasit to 
the Sabine, up to June 30th, 1846, the latest period for which there are official 
returns. More than six-elevenths of the ex)>enditures on the Southern coast have 
been in fortifying the Chesapeake Bay and the mouth .of the MississippV^that is, 
the access to the seat of G6vernraent, aiid the great outlet of north-western com- 
merce, it is fair, therefore, to deduct what was sprint at these point**, which 
leaves only $410,89 spent per mile in fortifications on the Atlantic coast of the 
sl.ive States, from North-Carolina to Mississippi inclusive. Yet, while the South 
has not had half as much expended in her defence as the North, she has paid 
some 14 out of 18 millions of dollars devoted to these objects. See Off. Rep; to 
the Senate, Senate Doc, 1846-47. 
V The light-house system exhibits the same inequality. The appropriations for 
erecting light houses for the. year ending June 30, 1847> (sec 27 Ex. Doc, 1847- 
'48,) were"60.01 for each mile of the Atlantic shore to tlie North, and |29,79— 
not quite half — for each mile of shore to the South, from Delaware to Texas ! 
The dirterence is still greater, if we consider the whole coast line, including islands 
and rivers, to the head of tide. The North had $20.62 to light every sueh mile, 
and the South ^9.23 — not one-third. The expense of supjtorting the existing 
light-houses, in the, same year, (see 7 Ex. Doc, 1847-'8) on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, was 84*76,642. Of tliis, the South paid at least $360,Q0O ; yet she 
received only $187,830 — equal to $26.70 per mile on lier dangerous shore from 
•the Delavvaye to the Rio Grande, or 88.28 per mile of her whole coast'of line. 
The balance, -$172,170, of hor jiayment went to assist the North, who spent but 
§116,642 of hfer own mon^y in lighting her shore at a cost of $87,65 per mile, 
or; including rivers and islands, of $43,27 per mile. In the year 1833, there was, 
(see 27 Ex. Doc, 1837-'8)— 

At the North, 1 light-bouae to every 32.6 railea of Northeni shore, and to every 6!>.1 miles of coast. 
/\t tluj-aouth, 1 ' " JO.'.S " '1 370.1 

At the North, 1 lamp " 2.9 « , " « .5.9 " • « 

At the South, I " " «.6 ^' ^ « . « u u 

In 1839, there was— (see 140 Ex. Doc, 1831-'42)~ ' 

At the North, 1 light-house to every 24.8 miles of shore, and to every .50.1]! miles of coast. 
At Ihe South, ] ■ " " 81.2 " " 276.4 " 

At the North, 1 lomp « 2.4 " " .« 4.0 « 

At the Soiith, I " " G.8 " ^ « 23.4 " " 

Scarcoly half as many lamps as the North liad light-houses ! And yet, at this 
time the South \vas payin'g fiva-sixtlis of the revenue. The proj)ortions in other, 
years are not materially different; we might multiply examples at pleasure.' (See 
the annual rejiorts.) ' ^ 

Another i'ruitful source of expense, which threatens to grow larger, is the in- 
ternal improvement system, and, Hke all the rest, it bears with peculiar weight 
upon the South, Before the year 1845, (s<>e 44 Sen. Doc, 1846-'47,) there had 
been spent upon roads, harbors a«d rivers, (exclusive of the Mississippi 'aid Ohio, 
whk'h are comiTion to both sections,) the sum of 815.201,223. Of this sum, the 
South received 1451 to improve each ten miles square of her area, equal to '^2,- 
'757,816, while $12,743,407, tliat is, .$2,805 for each ten miles square, was al- 
loted to the North. The South paid not only all that she ever received back in 
these appropriations, but also ^1)1 0,1 42,1 84 for the exclusive benefit of the North. 
The cost of the forty-eight mih.-s of the Cumberland road in Maryland and Vir- 
g-inia, $1,020,239, is included, for that road wa"^ . designed tor tlie Northwest. 
2 " . 
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Biit, if it IS deducted, there are still left 89,121,945, paid by Southern labor for 
the internal improvemerifJ of the North. 

; The history of this system illustrates a rule to which history ofters no excep- 
tions— that a tribute grows with the strength of the collectoi's. Before 1824, 
the; only appropriation of any considerable size for internal improvements was 
$607,000 for the Cumberland road, east of the Ohio river. About that time, 
the.Iforth became stronger by a new apportionment of representationf and the 
unfortunate concession on the Missouri question encouraged her to new encroach- 
ments upon the South. From 1824 to 1833 inclusive, the Federal Government 
gave for internal improvement to the free States 15,194,441, or $1,145 per ten 
miles square, and toj the slaveholding States only ^95*7,100, or $157 per ten 
miles square. From 1S34 to 1845 inclusive, the North received S7,2 3 1,639, or 
11,593 per ten miles square, and the South $1,171,500, or $192 for the same 
area. In the first period, the North received from the treasury 7.2 times as much 
as the South ; in the next period, 8.3 times as much. In the first period, the 
South paid, over and above what was given back to her, $3,642,900 to improve 
the North, and $5,731,000 in the second period — an increase on the yearly ave- 
rage of 31 per cent. 

The inequality was especially great amongst the old thirteen States. 

c 

New-England received $1,101,730, equal to §1,715, to improve every ten miles square. 
New- York. Pennsylva- 
nia and New-i?ersey, 

received, - - - - 5,226,350, " 5,234-, " " " 

The old plantation ; 
States, Virginia^ Ma- 
ryland, the Caroli- 

nas and Georgia, - - 653,100, " 320 " " " 

This needs no comment. 

The Presidential veto has arrested these appropriations since 1845. Congress, 
however, passed bills which gave still more to the North and still less to the 
South. The ^ estimates from the Treasury Department, this winter, are of the 
same character^ for which we impute no blame to the administration. It well 
knows that nothing more equal could receive the sanction ,of Oongi-ess, as now 
constituted. 

The coast survey had cost not much . less than a miUion of dollars in 184S, and 
had been almost entirely confined to the Northern coast, though the North had 
only 6,675 miles of coast hne to the South's 21,021. 

It is generally, and perhaps justly, supposed that the post office system works 
more equally between the sections than any btlier part of the Federal Adminis- 
tration. Yet, in 1846^ the mails were transported 21,373,000 miles in the free 
States, or 47 miles to every square mile of their area, and only 16,025,000 miles, 
or 26 miles to each square mile in the South. In 1847, there were 9,599 post 
masters in the North, and only 5,664 in the South, though their population is as 
97 to 73, and their areas (exclusive of Texas) as 45 to 61. * There is^ in fact, a 
general- disposition at the North to look to Federal expenditures as a means of 
support ; and there is a constant press on the administration to multiply offices. 
Hence the immense ru"^h for removals and scramble for the spoils at the incom- 
ing of every new President, and the cardinal m^xim of Northern party manage- 
ment — to govern by patronage and not by a reliance on principle. • This maxim 
is utterly repugnant to Southern feeling and practice. 

The pension system throws a strong light on the tendency of the people of the 
free States to quarter themselves on the General Government, at the same time 

* See the annual report. 
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that it shows the usual progressive incquahty of expenditures between the two 
sectious. A calculation, founded on data in 307 Sen. Doc., 1838- 9, shows that, 
from 1791 to 1838 inclusive, $35,598,964 has been paid for revolutionary pen- ■. 
sionSjoof which the North received $28,262,597, or $127,29 for every soldier she 
bad in the war^ and the South $7,336,367, being only $49,89 for each of her sol- 
diers. The number of soldiers is here estimated according to Knox's report, 
which, confessedly, does not show, by a great deal, the full exertions of the South 
in raising troops. Let us, then, compare the aniounts received with the white 
population of each section in 1790, and we find the free States, in 1838, had re- 
ceived $14.35 of res'olutionary pensions for every soul in their limits in the former 
year, while the South had i-eceived only 16.61 for every white. But the military 
efforts of th? slaveh#lding States were fully in : proportion to their white popula- 
tion; for the labor of the slaves on the plantations left a much larger proportion : 
of their masters free to take up arms. On this Supposition, the Southern soldier 
received only $3.71 for the same revolutionary services which brought the 5forth- 
ern $14.35. This gross inequality remains the same, by whatever test it is tried. 
For exami^le : 

The seven free States contributed to the expenses oi^the war,* - - - ^61,971,170 
And had received in pensions, in 1838, - - - - - - - 28,262,597 

Balance in their favor, - - - - - - - - - ,833,708,573 

The six slave States contributed - - - - - - - - - $62,438,123 

And had received, in 1838, - - - - ...... n,'6Z&,Z&1 

Balance in their favor, - - . - . - - . . - $45,101,756 

Now, let us see how it stands with single States : 

Vir ginia contributed, - - - . . . - $19,085,982 ratio as $100 

And received in pensiong, up to 1838; - - - -■^ 1,969,534 to 10^3 

Massachusetts contributed, - - - - - - 17,964,613 ratio as. $100 

And received, in the same time, - - • - - 4,058,031 to 22.8 

South-Carolina contributed, - - - - - 11,533,299 ratio as $100 

And received, in the same time, - .... 431,141 to 3:5 

New- York contributed, ^' - - - - - - 7,175,983 ratio ias $100 

And received, in the same time, 7,850,054 to 109.3 

To appreciate thi,^ injustice fully, we must remember- that the South not only 
paid into the Federal Treasury all she ever received back in pensions, but also 
$16,663,633 of the pensions given to the North. The inequality of the appor- 
tionment of these revolutionary pensions; has grown with the Northern majority , 
in Congress. In the first decennial priod, 1791-1800, the free States received 
annually, $58,000 more than the South. In the next period, this yearly excess 
was diminished to $43,000, hut k rose to $339,000 in the third period. Prom 
1821 to 1830, it averaged $799,000, and from 1831 to 1838, $855,000. . In like 
manner grew the burden upon the South in paying the pensioners at the North,; : 
besides those, at home. In the first peiiod, it was $41.7,449 ; in the second, $370; 
in the third, $3,000,000 ; in the fourth, $7,600,000 ; and in the last period, (of 
only 8 years,) $9,760,000. ■ 

According to General Knox's report, the North sent to the army 100 men for , 
every 227 of military age in 1790, and the South 100 for every 209. But, in 
1848, 1 out of every 62 of the men of military age in 1780 was a revolutionary 
pensioner in the North, and only 1 out of 110 in the South. New-England alone, 

* See the well-known report of the Commissioners to settle the State accounts 
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then, liad 3,146 of these pensioners — move than thtjre were in all the slave States; 
and New-York two-thirds as niany, though she contributed not one-seventh as 
much to the war. ■ 

Tho results are, equally remarkable, if we have regard to the whole number of 
pensions, revolutionary, and other. The ejcpense, under this head, for the four 
years ending in 1837,* were 18,010,051 in the free States, and 2,588,101 in the 
slave States, who not only paid their own share, but §6,300,000 to the North. 
New-England alone received $3,924,911 — rather moro than |2 a head for every 
man, woman and child within ijer limits. During the same four years, she paid 
in taxes to the Federal Treasurj-, according to our tables, $1.91 per head — so 
that she actually received more in pensions than she paid in t^ixes ! In 1840, 
there were not quite two and a half times as mtmy pensiondls at the North as 
the South ; but, in 1848, there were more than three times as many. New-Eng- 
land had more I'evululionary |5eusioners than the five old plantation States had 
pensioners of all kinds. 

The public debt has been the source of yet more enormous benefits to the 
North. The payment on account of principal and interest had amounted,' in all, 
on the 30th of Sept(^mber, 1848,f to i500,138,'719. Of this sum, the South had 
pnid 112 millions of dollai-s from the lands ceded by her, as before shown, and 
302 millions of the residue in duties on imports, making, in all, 414 millions, 
nearly the whole of which was paid at the North. The cliief owners of this debt 
have been citizens of that section, partly because the funds yielded a higher pro- 
fit than investment in their lands — partly because they could advantageously spe- 
culate in stocks, by means of the free use of the large Southei-n caj/ital which, as 
we have shown, con.tinimUy passed through their hands. The average })ayment 
of the Federal debt by the South to the North has been over 7 millions of dollars 
a year. Well may the North say that "a national debt is a public blessiflg I" 

The heads of the Fed'jral expenditures which we have examined give a fair no- 
tion of the rest; and it may be safel^f assumed that, while the South has paid 
seven-ninths of the taxes, the North/4ias. had seven-ninth of their disbursement. 
The military and naval expenses, the civil and diplomatic, are partly in salaries, 
but chiefiy in contracts. As to the salaries, it is well known that the North re- 
ceives much thennost; and it is equally notorious that nearly all the contracts 
are given to her citizens. It may be su]>posed that they ai-^e the lowest bidders, 
f and that, if Southern bidders made better offers, they would get the contracts. 
But, before they can do so, they must be placed on an equal footing. The la.rge 
capital which the South has in the foreign trade must be restored to the hands 
of her citizens, for it is the use of this capital, for whicli^the Northern man pays 
nothing, and the concentration by the Federal fiscal action of all our commerce 
in her cities, that enable him to command all the lucrative contracts of Govern- 
ment. ^ - % ■ ■ ' ' 

vVe have no means of computing the exact number of persons at the North 
who live upon the Federal Trea'^ury. For the lasher part of the custom house and 
land officers, as well as of the other civil officers' are in the free States. If we 
add all these to the 20 odd thousand pensioners}; and post masters, the contrac- 
tors and the holders of the pubhc debt, we' shall be safe in estimating the per- 
sons at the North, who are directly dependant on the federal revenue, at 50,000. 
Add their families, and we, lu^ve an army of 300,000 tax consumers in the free 
Slates, nearly all su|>ported by the slaveholding tax payers. 

Let us now compare ibe j»resent condition of a Northern and Southern parish, 
each containing 100 families of six persons. In the former, we shall find that 

-» See 460 Ex. Documents, 1837 -'8, 
f See Treasury Reports, 1848 "9. 

\ In 1840, the j)eusionerd alone at the North were over 81,000. 
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there are some three of its families who derive the whole or a part of their iiieorae 
directly from the United States Treasury, while there is no such family m the 
latter, if it be like the majority of the slavehojding communities of the same size. 
If the Northern parish liappeii to be on the coast, every bay and inlet and <M-eek, 
has been carefully surveyed by the Federal Governmentv and lights shine every 
twenty odd miles along the shore, to protect its mariners.^ In the Southern par- 
ish the vessels must find their way through the shoals as they best can, for there 
has been no survey, and no warning beacon cheers the storm for hundreds of 
miles. The Union spends ten dollars in cutting roads and canals, cleaning rivers 
and constructing harbors in the Northern parish, where it spends one in the 
Southern. And to secure these benefits, the parish in the free States pays in t^ixes 
$388, and receives back in disbursements 81,360 ; while the same number of fa- 
milies in. the slave States pay $1,620., and receives only ^270. The excess of 
$1,350 goes to be distributed amongst the Northern parishes., This is not all, 
for the hundred families of the Southern neighborhood are deprived of the profits 
of using over $8,000 of their own cotton, tobacco, gri'in, &c., in order to let the 
hundred Northern families usie over $5,000 of it a whole year free of charge. 
When the two parishes join in war against a common foe, the Southern must 
send five times as many sohliers; and pay five times as much of the expei?ses ; and 
yet when the contest is over, it must suffer its partner to seize all the conquest, and 
at the same time to kidnap its property and attack its domestic peace. Can m- 
solence — can tyranny go farther? Or can history show a more degraded coin- 
muni ty than the Southern must Jje, if it submits? 

When we regard this course of taxation and disbursement, we cease to wonder 
at the growth of the cities of the North, or the palaees that cover her compara- 
tively barren soil. McCuUoch n^marks, that England's enormous expenditures 
during the great European war, in the beginning of this century, offered new em- 
ployments and rewards to hundreds <sf her people, that the heavy taxes only 
served to stimulate their industry and inventiouj and that, as nearly all the public 
debt was due at home, it may well be doubted whether the whole effect was not 
to increase her wealth. However this may Idc, we can easily imagine how vast 
would have been her profits and-prosperity, h'ad these taxes all been paid by some 
foreign nation, while she had the advantage of their disbursement, or how wretch- 
ed and miserable would be her people, had the*vast suras levied from them been 
expended for the benefit of strangers in far distant countries.. Yet the first c vse 
is but a picture of the state of the North under our Union, as the last would .be 
of the South, but for her great natural resources, and the recuperative energies of 
her people and, her institutions. In this Government forcing system, the genial 
climate and luxuriant growth of the South are transported, beneath wintry skies, 
to the rocks of New-England. The primal curse is partly obUterated for them: 
by Federal agency, and the command is changed intx) "Thou shall livo by the 
sweat of the brow of the Southern slaveholder." The wages of Southern labour 
and the profits of Southern capital are swept northward by this current of Fede- 
ral taxation and disbursement as steadily and more swiftly than the Oulf stream 
bears the waters of our shores. Well may the North declare that the Union is 
invaluable, and sing hymns to its perpuity ! 

For all this crying injustice, the South has to blame her owr weak conees&ionB, 
as much as the grasping exactions of the North. The free States have only used 
their power for their own interest ; and when has human nature ever been such, 
that a strong majority would do otherwise ? = <- . 

" For why ?— the goold old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
Tl;\at lie should take who hath the power, 
.And he ahould keep who &n !" 
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PerlKips the free States may, like Clive, when confessing the plunder of the 
East, marvel at its facility, and "stand astonished at their own moderation." The 
white population of the South has kept pure the blood of their revolutionary 
fathers. The few emigrants who have settled in the South have been quickly 
"assimilated in character by the superior numbers of her people, and have thus 
added to her strength. Not so in the ireo States ; their population has increased 
faster than at the South ; but the difference is entirely due to ^the emigrants of 
Europe, who are rapidly increasing in number. In 1840, the arrivals were under 
100,000, and last year over 400,000 sought our shores, which number is gjceater 
than the whole natural increase of the people of the North. The tide cannot 
stop at this point. Mr. Webster has proposed, and his proposal is approved by 
all who arc eager to court the foreign vote, to give a quarter section of the pub- 
lic land to every foreigner who may choose to settle on them. What countless 
swarms of needy adventurers will pour out, of the great European hive to accept 
the bounty ! The free States can no longer assimilate such crowds to ther na- 
tives ; the superior numbers will overpower and change the native character. And 
it is all for those strangers, to provide lands to be given away to all nations of 
the earth, that the citizens of the South are to be excluded from the common do- 
main ! The old likeness of interests, of character, and of feeling between the 
sections is fast wearing away under these influences. The free States are filled 
more and more with a manufacturing and town population ; the slave States pre- 
serve the old country character. The people of the former are losing the Revo- 
lutionary associations which were one of the bonds of our union. If some still 
trace back to fathers who foujsrht side by side with the ancestors of the. Southern 
people At Monmouth, and in Eutaw, a still gTeater number can remember no such 
past ; their sires were then in other hands, or perchance w^ere here, but in the ranks 
of the foe. There is no sympathy, bo common feeling among these people, to 
Aveigh against the deep-seated and growing hostility to the institutions of the slave 
States. Negro slavery on the one hand, and what Alison calls, " the practical 
white slavery of factories," on the other, combine with these causes to make a 
yawning and ever widening gulf between the sections. Even constitutional gua- 
ranties are but parchment bulwarks against the assaults of selfish and superior 
power. When the parties are separated by widely variant sociarinstitutions, and 
by a growing opposition of character, sentiments and interests, there can be no 
security for the weaker, short of a perfect equality in 'political power, and on that 
the South must insist, as wise old George Mason, one of Virginia's brightest lights, 
said i , 

"The majoriiy will be governed by their interests. The Southern States are 
the minority \ti loth Houses. Is it to be expected that they will dehver them- 
selves, bound hand and foot, to the Eastern States, and enable them to exclaim 
in the words of Cromwell, on a certain occasion, .'the Lord hath delivered th^m 
into our hands.' " 

To determine F till more conclusively whether the North will persist in refusing 
this equality to the South, when she finds that the consequence; must be a disso- 
lution of the Union, let us examine the effects of such an unhappy event upon 
her condition. In the first place, she wmld lose all the advantage she now de- 
rives from the gratuitous and forced loan of the Southern capital in the foreign 
trade, and inst^d of receiving the fertilizing, showers of the federal disbursements 
of the taxes paid by the slave States, the whole expenses of ; her GovC'Vnment 
would be thrown upon her own people. Last year, her productions for ei'porta- 
tions were only $32,210,000 and hei* corresponding share of the imports, inclu- 
ding spe.cie, not quite 36 millions. Mow would it be possible to raise on these 
imports, (hitios to the amount of 29 millions — her share of the expenses of the 
Federal Government, as estimated by. Mr. Meredith for the next fiscaUyear i An 
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average duty of even 50 per cent, would raise only 18 millions, supposing the 
imports so remain the same, when, in fact, they could not fail to decline under 
such a burden. Direct taxes, ruinous to! her manufactures, and still more dange- 
rous to her social organisation, would be the inevitable resort. Compare this with 
the federal taxes she has paid under the present Union for the last nine years, 
averaging less than Q millions of dollars a year. She could not assist her finances 
by imposing'' duties on her imports from the South, for they consist chiefly of un- 
manufactured i)roduce, which is essential to her people. How can she tax the 
Virginia grain, which fe^ids New-England, or the cotton on which her factories 
depend ior their very existence ? There is reason to suppose that her difficulties 
would bo an increased by an actual decline in her foreign trade. The only in- 
crease in her exports for many yeas's has been in manufactures and breadstufFs. 
The former were rather over 11 millions of dollars in 1849, chiefly cotton goods. 
Of these the South furnishes the raw material, . estimated by Mr. McCulioch as 
well as by the Secretary of the Treasury,- at one fourth of the whole value, to say 
nothing of the food for the operatives,, which has been calculated by Mr. Webster 
and others, at a large sum, and for which the^ necessities • of .Northern industry 
would still secure admittance into their ports free of duty. But if the North, 
instead of receiving a large bonus through the Federal Government from the 
South, had to pay the expenses of her own Union, her manufactures could not 
stand English competition for a day. Even the Soutih, if her people found it 
'profitable to manufacture, would have a gree.t advantage in the lightness of taxa- 
tion. The Nqj;th, for example, has hitherto conducted a very lucrative trade with 
China, to whom she sells about a million of dollars worth of cotton goods, but 
when the price of her maiiufactufes Avas raised by taxation, and the return car- 
goes subjected to the tax necessary to raise her required revenue, what w5uld 
become of this tPade ? Her goods would no longer enter the Southern market, 
not only free of duty, but with a di.^Grimiiiating duty of 30 to 50 per cent to 
protect them against foreign competition. On the contrary, they would have to 
meet the manufactures of the Avorld on terms of perfect equality, perhaps even 
with a discrimination against them, unless she preserved the comity of nations ias 
to o«r slave institutions. The Northern exports of manufactures, so far from in- 
creasing, would probably decline, if the Union - were dissolved. They can barely 
sustain the competition of their rivals with all the present advantages ; not only 
withdraw these, but increase their cost by taxation, and they must sink beneath 
the burden. 

Nor is it possible that the free States, despite the fables about the Northwest, 
can long have any surplus of breadstufFs and provisions tor exportation.; We 
find that, according" to the estimate of crops and population in the Patent Ofiice 
Report for 1848, and assuming, with the Commissioner, the increase of neat bat- 
tle and swine since 1840 at 25 per cent., that the production of grain (wheat and 
corn) at the South was 45.9*7 bushels for every person, while at the North it was 
only 24.78... The census of 1840 gave 38.74 bushels pel- head at the South, and 
1848 at the North, which is probably more reliable. In 1840 there were 104 
neat cattle and 226 hogs for every one hundred persons at the South, which were 
increased to 10*7 cattle and 232 hogs in 1848. At the North there were 1Q neat 
cattle in 1840, and only 72 for every 100 persons; while of swine, in the former 
year,, there were 101, and in the latter only 96 for the same number of persons. 

These statistics show, not only what has been pointed out by other inquiries, 
that the subsistence of the Northern labourer is much lower than of the Southern, 
but that is declining, especially in animal food, which is always the first sign 
that population begins to press upon the means of subsistence. Other facts , are 
equally conclusive, that the bulk of the surplus breadstuSs arid provisions must be 
at the South, and that the North will soon find it as iliuch as she can do to feed 
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ber own population well. The average crop of wheat in Virginia and Maryland 
is 10 bushels for every pei'son of their population : in Tennessee 9, in Kentucky 
1^. But in New- York it is only 5i} bushels, in Pennsylvania 6, and even ia 
the new Strites, Indiana with 8^ busiiels, does not equal Tennessee or old Virgi- 
nia; and Illinois produces under 7 bushels for each person. , Ohio reache»s 10 1 2 
bushels, but her Board of Agriculture says that she has attained her maximum, 
except at an increjised cost of production. The future prospects for the wheat 
crops in the free States are still worse. jSTew-England has actually declined in 
her food crops of all kinds.* We are told, on good autharity, that western 
New-York, once celebrated for the crops on the Genessee, produces less wheat 
than formerly,! and Mr. Solon Robinson, a most compet.^nt judge, and himself an 
Indiana man, says "wheat is the most precarious crop in the West, and altogether 
unsafe for the farmer to rely on. I consider Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
the best wheat States in the Union. I saw one thousand acres of wheat in Vir- 
ginia last season, better than any one thousand I ever saw in the West." This 
agrees with the results of chemical analysis, which shows that most of the north- 
western soils, when their virgin qualities are exhausted, are destitute of some of 
the most essential elements of wheat. J 

This gradual, but sure decline in the returns of agriculture in the free States, 
is one cause of the increasing tendency of their population to desert the country 
and concentrate in towns and factories. In some of those States the only in- 
crease, according to the last census, was in the towns. In New-York^ the popu- 
lation of the fourteen largest towns increased 64 1-2 per cent. ; in all the rest of 
the State, only 19 per cent. In Ohio,' the fifteen krgest towns increased 138 per 
cent. ; the State but 62 per cent. According to Professor Tucker, at the last 
census, 35 per cent, of the whole New-Enghind population lived in towns. The 
proportion of person? engaged in manufactures had increased from 21 per cent, 
in 1820, to 30 per cent, in 1840 ; in the middle States, the^ increase had been 
from 22 to 28 per cent. ; and even in the Northwest from 10 to 13 per cent. It 
has been yet more rapid since. Meantime the proportion engaged in agriculture 
had declined ; the reverse was the case hi the slaveholding States. It appears, 
therefore, that it is impossible for the North long to have any surplus of food for 
exportation, whether we regard the capacities of her soil or the proportion of her 
people engaged in tilling it. The crops cannot keep pace with the natural in- 
crease of- her population, and much less with the still greater increase from Eu- 
ropean emigration. There is yet another cause to prevent Northern grain from 
being ijxported, whiio Southern can be bought. The quality of wheat and the 
quantity of bread it will make, depend upon its dryness and the proportion of 
nutritive matter or gluten contained in it. Its dryness is all important in deter- 
mining whether it will bear a voyage. According to the analysis of Prof. Beek, 
of llutger's College, N. J., (in the Patent Office Keport," J 849,) Southern wheat 
has several per cent, less water than Northern, and as much more gluten. So 
great is this difference that it is said that Alabama wheat flower will make 20 per 
cent, more bread than Ohio, This, of itself, will give a more and more decided 
advantage to Southern breadstufis in the foreign market. J 

The,;general conclusion is therefore unavoidable that the North cannot long 

* See Elwood Fiaher's " l^orth and South," 

f See, Patent. Office Report for 1848, page 247. 

f See an excellent essay on the wheat crop, by Mr, Holcomb, of Del., in the Am. Farmer. 

* By a comparison of the table of prices in New- York and Cliicago, with the reports of 
farmers in the Patent Office Report, we find that it already costs the NortlWestern farmer, 
on an average, §1 to raise a bushel of wheat and place it in New- York, and 76 cents for a 
bushel of corn. The least increase in the cost of production would drive him from the rnar- 
Icet. , r 
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continue to export breadstuffs and provisions, and that the general amoupt of 
her productions for exportation, including her manufactures, would greatly de- 
cline under a dissohition of the Union. Her main reliance for rffvenue would 
therefore be on a direct taxation, and how this would effect her Social condition 
we shall presently see. 

Meantime the situation of the slave States would be very differeut. The ex- 
ports of cotton, rice and tobacco for the year ending June 30th, 1S49, were 
about 74 millions of dollars. Add the Southern share of the rest of the domes- 
tic exports, and it makes the whole exports of the produce of the slave States not 
less than 100 millions of dollars. Their proportional share of the imports paid 
for. this produce was 112 millions, and the low duty of 10 per cent, on these 
would yield to the South a revcinue of more than 11 millions, ample for every 
purpose. iSer proportional share (of Mr. Meredith's estimates, before referred to) 
is only 15 millions, and her expenditures would be much less for her population 
than the North's. ^Her territory is more compact, and her people are unaccus- 
tomed to look to Government for the means of hving. All the ordinary expen- 
ditures of the United States in 1830, with a third more population than the 
South now has, were but 13 millions. We have placed her revenue at the low- 
est, for the increase in the value of the exports of cotton alone in the present 
year will probably be 40 millions if we may judge from the returns thus far. If 
we add the rice, tebacco, grain, and cotton sold to the North, 30 millions more, 
we have a total of 170 millions of exports, and the return imports may be fairly 
put down at 200 millions, on which the same low dnty would yield to the South 
a revenue of 20 millions of dollars ! It is very plain that the South could have 
no difficulty in her finances. Meantime her trade would revive and grow, like a 
field of young corn, When the long expected showiers descend after a withering 
drought. The >30uth now loses the use of some 130 or 140 inillions a ye^r of 
her capital, and also pays to the Federal Government at least 26 millions of taxes, 
23 of which are spent beyond her borders. This great stream of taxation con- 
tinually bears the wealth of the South far away on its waves, and small indeed is 
the portion which ever returns in refreshing clouds "to replenish its resources. 
Turn it back to its natural channel, and the South will be relieved of ^15 millions 
of taxes — to be left where they can be most wisely expended, in the hands of the 
payers; and the oth^er IT millions will furnish salaries to her people and encour- 
agement to her labour. Restore to her the use of the 130 or 140 millions a 
year of her prodiice ^or the foreign trade, and all her ports will throng with bu- 
siness. Norfolk, and Charleston, and Savannah, so long pointed at by the North 
as a proof of the pretended evils of slavery, will be_ crowded with shipping, arid 
their warehouses crammed with merchandize. The use and command of this 
large capital would cut canals ; it would build roads and tunnel mountains, and 
drive the iron horse through the remotest valley Sj till " the desert should blossom 
like the rose." 

A remarkable difference between the Northern and Southern section is, that 
while the latter is complete in herself, both in the resources , of wealth and the 
means of communication with the world, the former is strikingly the reverse. 
We have already shown that the slaveholding States produce nearly twice as 
much food for tlieir population as the free States, and are still increasing in quan- 
tity, both of bread and meat, for each person. It is notorious that the Eastern 
States have long been in the habit of drawing large suppUes of grain from the 
Chesapeake and front North-Carolina. With the. tendency of Northern popula- 
tion to gather in towns and factories, and the increasing tide of foreign immigra- 
tion, th^ time cannot be very far distant when the free States, as a whole, will be 
dependent on the South for a part of their food. The progress of population 
must soon force a resort to inferior soils for cultivation, and so. raise the cost of 
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production. On the other hand, such a day is far, far distant in the South. Her 
numbers receive no unpatural increase from irarpigration, but the adjustnient of 
population to food is left to the eternal laws of, nature. ISer inhabitants are not 
so densely settled, and have therefore more land to cultivate. The soil is more 
fertile, and the superiority of cHmate is almost equal to as much more of natural 
fertility. It may, therefore, be concluded, that her people will continue to have a 
large surplus of food for exportation, after themselves consuming more per head 
than the people of the free States raise. And this, withount counting upon the 
rice, with which they supply the whole United States, besides exporting several 
millions of dollars worth. 

But if such is the comparative condition of the two sections as to the great 
staff of life, how is it in regard to other articles, which add to our comfort, and 
minister to the higher wants of a refined civilizatiun ? 

The Patent Office Report (tor 1847, p. 181,) Chtiraates the consumption of su- 
gar in the United States at 320 milUons of pounds annually, which agrees very 
well with the return of imports retained for consumption, and the amount of the 
liouisiaua crop. This allows 16 qv 17 pounds for every person, black and white 
in the country, and makes the consumption at the South, not quite 147 millions 
^f pounds. But the Louisiana crop has averaged 200 millions of pounds for the 
last four years, which would not only supply the Southern demand, but leave a 
surplus for exportation of 53 milhons of pounds, worth $2,650,000. This is 
besides 10 millions of gallons of molasses, which wiU pay all the expense of culti- 
vation. We may add, that the culture of sugar is fest extending at the South. 
There are large districts in Western Louisiana and Texas, and' in the peninsula 
of Florida, wheye it may be raised to any amount as cheaply as in Cuba. No- 
thing-is wanting but.capital to opeu.theni and erect the necessary machinery. In 
the event of a dissolution of the present. Union, this would be easily supplied 
from the 15 miUions of taxes saved, and the 140 millions of Southern produce 
restored to our use. On the other hand, the North is entirely dependent on the 
South and other countries for 173 roillionsof pounds of sugar, worth $8,650,000. 

Tobacco is another great staple of the trade of the world. Nearly the whole 
production (2'-'6 millions of pounds) of the United States is in the South ; that 
is 210 milhons of pounds, worth, at 5 cents, ten and a half milhons of dollars. 
Maryland, Virgiiiia and Ndrth-Carolina, alone produce 89 niillions,,a,nd the qua- 
lity of the^,r tobacco is acknowledged to be , superior to any in the world. The 
South can supply the whole annual consumption pf England and France, 49 mil- 
lions, and still have 27 pounds left for every soul, slave and ifree, pf her people, of 
both sexes, above ten years of age. It would cost the North, $8,756,000 for the 
175 miUiohs of pounds, required to furnish her population as abundantly. This 
^eat staple has become almost a necessary of life, and we may expect a steady 
increase in the demand for it, while slave labour, and certain pecuhatities of soil 
and cUmate, give the South a monopoly of the supply of the higher q ualities. 
But the chief crop of the South is yet to be considered ; we, of course, mean 
cotton. ; . 

The exports of this one article have some years been over two-thirds of the 
whole domestic exports of the United States. Last year they were more than 
half — over 66 millions of dollars. The price this year averages 73 per cent, 
higher, as calculated from the actual returns, so that the ex])orts. though less in 
quantity from the short crop, must be considerably greater in value-. The crop 
has increased 25 per cent, sifice 1840 ; but the foreign demand, as shown by the 
exports, has increased still faster, that is, 33 per cent. The average crop is now 
2,76o,«»00 ])ales, and all the rest of the world cannot sell 500,000 bales. In 
Great Britain, 4 millions of persons liVe by the manufacture of cotton, 2 millions 
more in Europe, and 1 million in the free State&~in all 7 millions of people, 
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whose daily bfead is diminished or increased- by the supply of cottpn from the 
slave States. England has imported annually for the last five years^ from coun- 
tries other than the United States, 322,861 bales, which; is 60,000 less than the 
average of the preceding five years. The imports from India, which, it was pre- 
tended at one time, would ruin our market, have declined fr ^m 274,000 bales in 
184i, to 200,000 in 1849. Egypt supphed more than 80,000 bales in 1845, 
and now does not send a third of that quantity. The Southern States are the 
only part of the world where the growth of cotton is extending, and here the 
average increase of the crop is not over 8Q,000 bales a year. So great has been 
the decHne of the cotton crop in other countries, that the English supply from 
all quarters, available for home consumptionj including our slave States, has of 
late years fallen off at the rate of .1,000 bales a week, ^vhile, our (the English) 
consumption has been increasing during the same period at the rate of 3,600 
bales a week."* These facts, taken from the highest authority, offer the brightest 
prospect to the cotton planter. It appears that the English demand is outrun- 
ning the supply, at the rate of 239,000 bales per annum, more than 13 percent.^ 
on the present consumption. The slave States have not only to meet this in- 
creasing demand, but also to supply the i growing consumption at home, in , the 
Northern States, and in continental Europe, which already uses one million of 
bales. It is hard to overrate the pbssible, and even =probable fulure demands of 
the market, if we consider the thou'^ands of persons in Germany and Russia, 
who" still use manufactures of flax,, and who must ultimktely adopt the cheaper 
fabrics of cotton. The result must be a large increase of price, of which we 
already see the signs, for it is erroneous to attribute the present rise only to the 
short crop. The increase will be permanent, for it will be secured by our mono- 
poly of the production. In ordinary articles, when the demand outruns the sup- 
ply, the very rise of price, which is the consequence, draws new capital and labour 
to the production, until the old relation of the suj^ply to the demand is restored. 
The price of an ordinary article cannot, therefore, be permanently raised beyond 
the cost of production, including the average profits of industry for the producer. 
But, in regard to cotton j the case is very different. It is admitted that no other 
country can produce it of the best quality, and experience has abundantly proved, 
that neither cotton nor sugar, (we may add . tobacco and coQ'ee,) ca& be profitably 
raised, on. a large scale, vvithout slave labour. The cotton crop must, therefore, 
keep pace with our slave population, which already raises all it can pick ; ,and we 
accordingly find that the average raie of increase of both is just the same, a lit- 
tle over 3 per cent, a year. It is, therefore, impossible to increase .the supply by 
a new influx of pi'oducers, as in common cases ; and as the demand is increasing 
about IS per cent, a year, the price must continue to rise, until its very rise 
checks the consumption. These facts promise an almost unbounded prosperity 
to the cotton planter, which will extend to all their fellow citizens in the same 
-happy confederacy. Avast Southern market will be opened for grain, sugar, 
tobacco, provisions, manufactures, and produce of every descnption. When this 
demand is added to the existing wants of other countries, the profits of the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland planter will equal those of their more Southern brethren, and 
the slavehol^no; States, freed from a heavy burden of taxation, and relieved from 
the unnatural diversion of their trade, would be the garden spot of the world. 
The exports of cotton to the free States and' the "other countries,, cannot be less, 
in a few years, than 140 rinillions of dollars in value; (we ventun? to predict 
that, even in the present state" of things, the exports of cotton to foreign coun- 
tries, will reach 80 millions this year, besides 500,000 bales, worth $23,750,000, 

* The Ldmlon Economist. The result is, of course, obtained by conividering the stocks on 
hand in each year. 
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kept at home.) All this would form the aliment of a higher system of civiliza- 
tion than the world has over yet known. 

We shall say nothing of the mineral resources of the South, which a,re unsur- 
passed ; of her gold, her copper, and her lead ; of her mines of salt and of iron, 
and her vast iiekls of coal ; wo shall pass over her numerous agricultural produc- 
tions and fruits, many almost spontaneous. AVo might speak of the vine, which 
can be cultivated, not only along the Ohio, but tp still greater advantage in the 
more Southern latitudes of CaroHna, Alabama and TexaSc Nor shall we mention 
coffee, which it is tolerably certain rriight be raised with profit in the south of 
Florida, for tlie future annexation of Cuba would give us abundant supplies. 
The interesting experiment of Dr. Smith, in Sout^-Carolina, may perhaps make 
us independent of China for tea, and even enable us to compete with her in 
other markets ; while climate and social institutions will always forbid its cultiva- 
tion north of Mason's and Dixon's line. We will pass at once to the considera- 
tion of the means of placing our productions in market. 

A large extent of sea coast not only improves the climate, but greatly increases 
the facilities for commerce. This was one of the chief physical causes of ths 
early prosperity of the nations on the Mediterranean, especially in the peninsula 
of Italy and Greece, and it has been no small element of ^ England's power. The 
Southern States, are eminently favbred in this way. Their coast line on the At- 
lantic and Gulf is Y.OSS^ miles,* while the Northern States have only 3,275. But 
to appreciate the full advantage of the South, we must include the islands and 
rivers, to the head of tide-water, which make her whole navigable coast line 
22,701- miles, while the Northern is but 6,6*75. The very compact shape of the 
Southern States make this great line of navigation available to nearly the whole 
country, while the reverse is the case of the Norjih. The slaveholding States^have 
an equal superiority in the extent of steam navigation on the Western rivers. 
The 1,000 miles of the Ohio may be considered common to the two sections, and 
so may the 2,000 miles of the Mississippi, though 1,230 of these lie exclusively 
in the South, while son^e 300 more divide Missouri from Illinois, and little over 
400 are wholly in the free States. There are 2,655 miles of steam, navigation 
on the Missouri and its tributaries, the most valuable part of which lies in a slave 
State ; and as the whole debouches at St. Louis, that city commands all its com- 
merce. On the other tiibutaries of the groat " Father of waters," as well as of 
the Ohio, there are 6,029 miles of steam navigation in the slave States, and only 
2,300 in the free States. The whole commerce of the valley of the Mississippi, 
to which tho greater part of the North-western States belongs, is naturally depen- 
dent on the South for an outlet, which the South would probably find it to her 
interebt to permit the free States to use. There is a natural equity in the free 
navigation of rivers by all the riparian powers, which was acknowledged in the 
treaty of Vienna, and applied to the Rhine and Danube, as Qi great principle of 
European national law. The cities and countries at the outlets of such streains, 
ga,in the commercial command of all the country above, and in case of war, a great 
military power. A large portion of the commerce of the free States in the 
North-west, must always go to enrich New-Orleans. The other part has to find 
its way to the seaboard, by canals and rail-roads, at a cost of 4 per cent, in tolls, 
while a fourth part, probably, of Northern commerce, has to pass through South- 
ern States. There is no partf of the South thus dependent on the North. 

It is true that federal legislation has made a roundabout voyage by New-York, 
shorter for Southern trade than the straight course of Europe, but there is no 
part of the slave States whose natural port is not at home. Two great lines of 
rail-foad will soon connect the Chesapeake Bay with the valley of the Ohio and 

* Sec the Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, in Trea-sury lleport, 1848-9. 
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the Lnkea. A third line will stretch through th6 South-west to Memphis, on ih© 
Mississippi, w.hiie a fourth will form a continuous line parallel to the coast from 
Baltimore and Richmond, through Columbus and Atlanta to Natchez, with nu- 
merous lateral feeders from the Piedmont vallies. Western commerce can reach 
the Atlantic by these Southern lines more quickly than by the Northern, and 
without any interruption from ice and.snow in winter. They will concentrate a 
vast trade at Norfolk, Charleston and Savannah. Nothing is wanting but the . 
capital to complete their improvements, which the restoration of our natural com- 
merce would at once supply. The same causes which have substituted steam for 
sails in inland navigation — the need for greater speed and certainty in the re- 
turns- — will com j)lete the change on the ocean, and give steanj-ships the prefer- 
ence for commerce as wt'll as passengers. We find that the custom house returns 
show that the proportion .of the imports into li*»oston, brought in steamers, is 
rapi<lly increasing. Swift steam- vessels are now building in England, to be em- 
ployed in the forcfign grain train trade.'* 

this change nuist hd of great advantage to Norfolk and Charleston, for the 
calms which make Southern latitudes unfavourable for a sail voyage to Europe, 
Avill make them so much the better for steam. The trade in Indian corn and 
Southern wheat, (which, as we have seen, is drier, more nutricious, and better fit- 
ted tor exportation than the Northern) will be greatly augmented. The mouth 
of the Chesapeake is naturally a better pdsition for a great city than the mouth 
of the Hudson. That beautiful bay, having all the advantages of a sea, witliout 
its storms, 4,010 miles of tide-water shores, of which 2,373 miles are in navigable 
rivers — more than double the number in the States north of it. This noble sys- 
tem of rivers and bays may be said to be free from ice all the year, and wafers 
oue of the most highly favoured countries in the world, both in the temperate 
climate, the rich and easily improved soil, and the varietv of its iiroductions. 
Add to this ^ll the country that may be more readily connected by artificial com- 
munications with tills point than any other, and there is no site on the Atlantic 
coast, which should naturally command a larger commerce than Norfolk. , We 
have explained the causes which have prevented the development of these re- 
sources, but once remove the burdens, and restore Southern capital to its jjro- 
ducers, and the shipping of New- York would soon whiten Hampton Roads, and 
her palaces embellish the shories of the Chesapeake. Charleston is connected 
with the same lines of rail- road, and the cotton trade gives her equal or superior 
advantages. Mobile awaits but the loosening of her ahackh'S to stretch an iron 
road to the Ohio ; and who can predict tlie greatness of New-Orleans, at the 
mouth of the Mississippi valU'V, with its area of a million of square miles, its 
steam nyivigation of 1(5,074 miles, and its commerce, already valued at 8200,000,-' 
000 ! What a position for that which has ever been tliei^most lucrative commerce 
in the world — the fcxchaisge of the productions of temperate and highly civilized 
countries, for the growth of tropical climates and less advanced societies! The 
Gulf <jf Mexico would be commanded by the slave States, and they would want 
nothing but Cuba to make it a Southern Lake. How long would they want 
that? Peaceable annexation would at once follow its indej)endence of Spain, and 
that could not be delayed long after the separation of tlie North and the South. 
There is no just reason why England should desire to prevent its annexation 
now; and, in the event of a dissolution of the Union, it would be to her interest 
to strengthen us, and she would beboimd to the Southern alliance by natural 
tics, and would have natural causes of hostility to the North. The de|)en«lent3 
of four millions of her peo})le on the South for cotton, and of many more for food, 
Would give the slave States a powerful hold upon the good will of her govern- 

* Blackwood's Mr^azine, January, 1850, 
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inent— a hold that would strengthen Avith every year. No such ties would bind 
England to the free States. Producers of the same articles, and rivals in manu- 
facturing industry, tlicir coTnmcree would, be small and their interests adverse. 
This hostile feeling would be. aggravated by a desire to possess O^nadh on the 
one hand, and a jealousy of its loss . on the other. In any actual contest of arms 
the North would be particularly weak. Our Engineer department says, that " It 
must be admitted that' the British possess the military command of Lake Onta- 
rio."'*''' This would facilitate the execution of the fine strategic design which they 
failed to accomphsh in the revolution — to hold the line of the Hudson, and iso- 
late New-England from the other States. The Welland Canal gives England the 
power of:throwing vast supplies of every kind from Lake Ontario, where she has 
the command of the upper Lakes, and thus cutting off the western;:^ commerce 
from New- York. It also places her in a position to strike at the line uniting the 
Eastern and Western free States, which offers peculiar advantages to a foe from 
, either the North or the South. From Lake Erie to Pittsburg is little over one 
hundred miles, and might easily be held by an enemy, who had resources, either 
on the Lakes, or in. Maryland and Virginia. The Northern States might be thus 
completely sundered. The North western States, commercially, belong rather to 
the Soutk than to the North, and their connnection with the Eastern States would 
not be very strong. Events may be easily imagined, whicli would separate a 
Northern Confederacy into two parts'; the one leaning towards the South, and 
the other relying on a Canadian connection ; and, in estimating the relative capa- 
city of sucli a confederacy for war, we must remember that the States whicli com- 
pose it now, owe 110 millions of dollai"s, while the Southern States owe only 60 
millions. 

When we^consider all these facts, can we doubt that tlie free States will ac- 
knowledge the equality of the South, rather than return to -lieir natumi pover- 
ty and weakness, by dissolving the Union ? — that Union to which vve of the 
South are so devotedly attached, and to whose preservation we are willing to 
sacrifice every thing but our honour. • 
" We have seen that the North possesses none of the material, elements of 
greatness, in which the South abounds, whether we regard the productions of 
the soil, the access to the markets of the world, or the capacity of military 
defence.. While the slave States produce nearly every thing within themselves, 
the free States will soon depend on them even for food, as they now do for 
nee, sugar, cotton, and tobacco — the employment of their ships in Southern 
commerce, the employment of their labour in Southern cotton, and all tfeit 
they can purchase of other countries with the fabrics of that great Southern 
staple. We have shown that the price of that staple must be permanently 
raised. How would the manufacturing industry of the free States stand this 
rise, if their taxesov/ere raised by a dissolution of the Union ; and how would 
their labourers subsist under this new burden, if ihey at once lost the employ- 
ment afforded by the free use of one hundred and forty millions of Southern capi- 
tal, and the disbursement of twenty millions of Southern taxes ? The answer 
to this question will bring us to the last view, we shall present of our subject, 
and will show that the Union has, in truth, inestimable worth for the North. 
It defies all the powers of figures to calculate the value to the free States of 
the conservative influence of the South, upon their social organization. 

The great sore of modern society, is the war bet^veen capital and labour. 
The fruits^ of any enterprize of industry have to repay all the wages of the 
labour employed in it, and the remainder is the profit of capital. Every man 
knows that the profit he can make on any undertaking depends upon the ex- 
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penses, and that the chief part of these, is the hire of the necessary labour. 
The cheaper he can get that, the more clear gain is left hinu It is obvioui, 
upon this statement, that the lower the wages, the higher are the profits, and 
it is the interest of capital to reduce them to the lowest point, as it is of labour 
to reduce the profits. Free competition is continually bringing down the prices 
of the productions of industry, and the capitalists have to meet this effect by 
lessening the cost of production, and to lower the wages is one of the readiest 
ways to accomplish the end. It is true, that the laws of nature, if left unin- 
terrupted, will adjust the shares of wages and profits, in a certain ratio to each 
other; and in a young and flourishing country, where every addition to the 
stock of capital and labour employed, is attended by a proportional or greater 
increase of gross returns, these shares will continue the same, or even increase. 

In such a case, the natural opposition of interest between the labourer and 
capitalist is not felt ; but the moment any cause interrupts the operation of 
these natural laws, or diminishes the productiveness of the new labour actual- 
ly bi'ought into action, one or both must diminish ; for the whole returns to be 
divided, are less in proportion to the number of those who are to receive. 
Each will try to get the most he can, and throw the whole loss upon the 
other ; . and in this strife capital has an immense advantage. ." It can easily be 
trausferred from less to more profitable employments, and from countries 
where its rewards are low to those where they are high. We have seen an 
example of this operation in the steady flow of capital from. Europe to this 
country. Labour has no such facility ; no freight is so costly as that of man. 
Poverty and ignorance combine with local affections and, habits to tie the 
labourer to his native district, and even to the employment, to which he has 
been trained. Emigration is the exception, not the riile ; it is only for the 
comparatively well off— those who have something — not for the countless 
crowd of poor, who live by their daily toil. Hence the supply of labour re- 
mains steady, while the demand — that is, the supply of capital— is readily re- 
duced, and profits are easily increased at the expense of wages. The same 
result is produced by ofher yet more inevitable causes ; the very diminution of^^ 
the returns of industry retards the rate at which capital can accumulate. 
Meantime, population continjies to increase at its former rate, and with it the 
supply of labour ; for the fall in wages which must follow, cannot check the 
increase of population, except by pinching them with the Avant, of subsistence ; 
bat it is a slow and uncertain check, even in that' way. It will have iib such 
effect where the population is content to live upon an inferior kind of food—; 
upon potatoes instead of corn, as has been the case in Ireland, and even in the 
Eastern free States. No people breed faster than these potatoe eaters. The 
necessary fall in wages then goes on with accelerated velocity, as population " 
outruns ca,pital in its increase, and begins to press upon the means of subsis- 
tence. The result is before us, in the starving labour^jrs of Europe, when the 
wages of a Week's labour, for fourteen hours a day, are often Only 36 cents a 
week ! In 1842, in Manchester, 2,000 families, 8,136 pei-sons, were reduced 
to this standard of subsistence, and in other years their condition has been 
still worse ! We have before alluded to the signs that the North is not very 
far distant from this ^pressure of population upon the means of living, which 
she is obliged 'ultimately to reach. Statistics show a gradual but certain de- 
cline in the wages of labour in the older parts of the free States. The desti- 
tution of the poor, in the. Northern cities, is annually increasing, and there bias 
been a fnghtful growth of pauperism. Mr. Fisher says, that in Pvlassachu- 
setts — the model State ! — it'reaches 1 in 20. In England, it is but double, 1^ 
ill 10. Meat is no longer the daily food of the Eastern labourer ; and one of 
tlie answers from Maine to the Treasury Circular, in 1845, says that an able- 
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bodied man cannot possibly support himself and his wife by agriculturaria- 
^ hour! We have seen that the supply of food was already deficient in the 
Eastern States, and that in Onio, it had reached its maximum point; in other 
words, tliat every future inciease would be attended with more than a propor- 
tional increase of cost. Add to this, the growing disposition of Northern 
population td^lesert agricuUural employiilents, which must be partly due to 
their diminished returns, its tendency to concentrate in towns and factories, 
its rapid rate of natural in<3rekse, and its still greater increase by emigration 
from abroad, and we can have no doubt^that Northern labourers are increas- 
ing faster than Northern capital. Hence, a pressure upon the means of sub- 
sistence, and a still greater fall in wages, cannot be far off'. It Vv'ould be 
heavy and instantaneous were the Union dissolt^ed, for that event Would, as 
we have shown, not only throw 20 millions of dollars of new taxes upon the 
North, but would withdraw 140 millions of capital, which now employs her 
labour. This loss would fall chiefly, if not entirely, upon wages. The North- 
ern capitalist would not submit to a decrease of profit, but would send a part 
of his capital to the South, where profits^ w\'ire higher, until he had reduced 
wages at Iiorae to a point \vhich would leave him nearly as much clear gain 
on his industry as before. He would, in this way, escape the whole burden 
of the new taxes, and thrown it upon labour. 

In fact, in ail old communities, we find that the soils which had been most 
fertile when virgin and tresh, are exhausted by continual cultivation; and 
every year the want of food forces a resort to lands which were at first re- 
jected as too poor. The returns of agriculture are therefore subject' to a 
steady and natural decline, which catmot be arrested, except by the means of 
improvemeiit, which modern science has discovered. The .cultivation of the 
earth is rapidly assuming a new and scientific character ; it fs beceming al- 
most a species of manufacturing industry. ; To be conducted to the best ad- 
vantage, it will require the application of comparatively large capitals, in 
draining, liming, sub-soiling, and all the modern element^; of high farming ;\ 
and it will demand the direction of superior minds to control and organize 
the labour, of which there must be a certain and regul;|r supply. This neces- 
sity is already felt in England. In the model county of Lincoln, the different 
operations of farming, are let out by coiitract to ^^/'a^^^^^^^ 
numbers of labourers, regularly enrolled, ready to undmtake any job that may 
be o|}'erM. ' These gangs are sent a considerable distance, in wagons, and 
men, women, arid children, separated from their homes and families, sleep all 
huddled together in barns, till the contract is completed. "When agriculture 
thus passes into the manujactaiing state," as M. Leon Paucher, the late Min- 
ister of the Interior in France, says, " we must not be surprised at the effects 
of the transformation in the servitude and demoratizatien of the labourers." 
Any real, and extensive improvement of agriculture in France and the free 
States must be attended with similar consequences ; for these requirements of 
scientific fiuraing cannot be met, \vith due regard to the rriorals and comfort 
of the labourcrfi, except in a slavehohiing conmVjnity. - The dave feels all the 
wholesome influences of moral life, near his home, and beneath the guardian 
care of his master, while the owner can obtiiin all the efReiency of gang and 
factory organization, without any of its evils. Hence it is that the highest 
practical examples of agt icultural science in the Union, are to be found in the 
>Southern States, despite all their burdens. We have seen what Mr. Solon 
Robinson says of the wheat culture in Virginia, iind recent authentic state- 
ments have proved that grain crops are nowhere raised with riiore profit than 
in tide-water Virginia, where the slaves are most numerous. There is no fann- 
ing country north of Virginia that can coiinpare with the valley of the James 
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River, for skill, extensiv.e enterprise and success. If we go further South, Mr,.- 
Skinner says that the rice plantations of Caroliun iire amongst, the l?cst models 
of agriculture in the worUi. Mr. Fleischman* says that it would astonish 
many a Northern farmer to behold the vast canals of the sugar planters, and 
the immense steam-engines at work in draining them — canals which, " it* joined 
together, would well deserve the name of a great national work of improve- 
ment, but executed without any assistance from, the State." He " carinot 
describe his delight" at the perfection of the cultivation and the beauty oCthe 
residences, Which line the banks of the lower Mississippi. All this is the 
work of slave institutions, where circumstances have affotded some compen- 
sation for the burdens of the Federal Gevernment. And the slaves them- 
selves, live in a state of comfort, we had almost said of luxury — superior -^b 
many a Northern farmer. The free States have none of these advantages; 
free labour is riot capable of such an organization in agriculture, except by 
lowering its condition to the level of the degraded operatives of European 
Victories; and capital cannot be employed to the greatest profit on minute 
fiirins, whose holders have neither courage to risk it, credit to command it, nor 
skill to apply it. ' 

The combination of such causes has aggravftted the war between labour 
and capital in the old countries, and especi,dily iif ik^rance, until it has bmught 
about the late socialist upheaving of the very foundations of society. Hence 
we hear so much of the " right to labour,'^ which nieans a right to better wa- 
ges; hence the Avar upon property, and law/, aiid order, which threatens. a 
worse than Vandal overthrow of European civilization, it is true that the 
renVedy applied by the suffering labourer, increases the evil-— that whatever 
weakens confidence in the right of property retards the increase of public 
wealth, and cuts off the very springs of that comfort and well being, which 
they would use violence to share. It is true that the labouring class- cannot 
hold the unwonted power it rnaf have seizpd; that the triumph of toi-day must 
be followed by the defeat of to-morrow^ and that the February Saturnaliji in 
the Tuilieries must be expatiated by the June carnage in the streets. But. 
when have the slaves of hunger ever listened to reason ? : The labouring poor 
cannot but remember the wan ftices of their shivering wives, ;th«;Vpitepus 
plaints of their children, begging for bread, when they see the costly fur, the 
diiiuty food, and luxuiies of the rich. The city palaces, and country yillas, 
their " pride that apes humility" in Gothic cottages, and model farms, but 
serves to make the garrets look more wretched, the fetid cellars darker 4ind 
damper. The black mouldy loaf is worse than the crumbs which Lazarus 
may pick up at Dives' door. «The stables, the very pig-stye of the lord of the 
loom, is better than the hovel of his fjtctory operative, who, like the prodigal 
son, would fain fill his belly with the husks of his lord's swine, but, unlike that 
son, there is no father to array him in purple and fine linen, and kill for him 
tiiefatted calf ; he must toil for his bread by incessant labour, for 12 or 14 
hours a day, and when strength and. youth are vvasfed, and he is weak and 
weary with sickness and premature old age, he is cast forth upon the cold 
charity of an alms house. When the poor man sees all this, and thinks tha,t 
his hands have worked to build up all the wealth and luxury which the iHch 
exclusively enjoy, can we wonder thsit the thought eats into his heart, and 
goads him on to deeds of madness and violence ? So has it been in Europe, 
and what security have the free States that the same inexorable fatality will not 
overtake them? The South has the guarantee of negro sl-ivery ; capitalist 
and labourer, master and slave, are indissolubly united in interest; even if the 
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owner cannot {3rofit?ibiy emplo}'^ and support the laliourer, his interest prompts 
him to transfer him by sale to those who can. In the South, society is divided 
into masters and slaves; at the North, into rich and poor; and what shall pro- 
tect her people from the social war, which that division has begotten in the 
history of every similar community ? The dark cloud lowers upon the hori- 
zon ; its low mutterings are already heard. Every year a larger number is 
supported by the alms of the States ; the criminal statistics show a frightful 
increase of crime, especially ir. n fenc s against properly ; the right to gratui- 
tous education by the forced taxes of the property holder is already a part of 
the public law, and societies are formed to establish a similar right to an equal 
division of lands. They declare that the earth is the gift of God for the com- 
mon use — that no one has aright to monopolize it for himself and his posteri- 
ty. — and that every nuin has a natuial claim to an equal share in its enjoy- 
ment. The next step is to deny the right to transmit any . kind of property by - 
will or by inheritance, and to force a general redivision in every generation, 
if not an entire community of ownership. These societies are numerous; 
they hold National Conventions, and have organs, avowed and secret, in the 
newspaper press. Long leases are distrusted at the North, for there is danger 
that the tenants will refuse to surrender at their close. Whole counties have 
united in refusing to pay rents, which were justly due, and the officers of the 
law, while in the execution of its mandates, have been deliberately murdered. 
And diese violators of the rights of «property and life, of the laws of God and 
man, had strength enough to elect a Governor, whom they could force to par- 
don the convicted murderers ! So strong in the agrarian spirit, that so emi- 
nent a man as Mr. Webster is forced to conciliate it, by proposing in solemn 
Senate to confiscate the public lands, by a giving a quarter section to every 
free white male, native and foreign, who may choose to enter upon them. To 
meet all these dangers, the free States have no security out of the Union ; once 
left to themselves, their perils would increase ten-fold. For it is essential to 
the pubhc welfjire, to the labourers and the poor themselves, that Government 
should be able to protect all the rights of property. No matter what are the 
sufferings of the labouring class, they would be doubled and tripled by the in- 
security of private rights. In England, this ability in Government has been 
preserved by a highly aristocratic constitution, both social and political ; but 
in France, the tide has swept away Government after Government, like the 
waves of the sea ; one dictatorship , has followed another, now an Emperor, 
now a King, now the bourgoise capitalists, and no.w mere numbers, all equally 
unstable. And all this, despite the fact that France has been, under all dy- 
nasties, since the first revolution, eminently democratic in her civil laws. The 
reason is not hard to discover. At the bottom of all French politics, and the 
same applies with equal truth to the free States of the North, lies the idea that 
might makes right ; in other words, that a majority of ^ere members has a 
natural, indefeasible, and absolute right to govern the ;riinority. No matter 
about the injustice and oppression of the rule, the rai'norit}'^ has no remedy, 
short of civil war. This theory acknowledges what it calls the right of re- 
volution, in extreme cases, but that right can only be established and legitima- 
ted by the success which proves the minority to be the strongest party, and 
thus converts them into a majority ; which brings us back to the starting place, 
that 7night makes right. All the free States, iike France, are organized upon 
this principle of a majority's unlimited right to i'ule ; their idea of a perfect 
State is a highly centralized, consolidated government, where the will of the 
greater number may be expressed and executed with. the greatest rapidity and 
certainty. Such a Government does not confine itself to the external relations 
of the Stato, and the protection of life and property at home ; but it invades 
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the interior of the family; it destroys the unity of married life by creating 
separate interests in the parties; it robs parents of the education of their 
children, so as to destroy individuality of character and train, and prune them 
them to the same moral and mental stature. The majority of numbers is more 
powerful than the Czar, because it is itself jo/iy^^m' might ; it is more grinding 
in its tyranny, because it has less feeling of personal responsibility, and its 
Argus eyes can sea rcli every corner of the country; its infallibility is less 
open to attack than the Pope's, because it is, itself, public opinion. Like other 
despots, it never hears the truth ; its cars are trained to feed upon a fulsome 
flattery ; and throngs of fawning courtiers are ready to call its unbridled pas- 
sions, greatness, and its lavish expenditure of the taxes, M'rung from the mino- 
rity, goodness. The love of true liberty, and manly independence of thought 
cannot flourish in such a community ; the greediness of office, and the love of 
power, take their place ; there is an eager courting of popular favour, a f<^ve- 
rish fear of differing in opinion from the majority, a making haste to leaVe the 
few and join the many. Hence the politicians of the free States have always 
been wanting in the comprehensive views necessary to found Governments or 
parties, and in the moral courage, the energy, and administrative talent requi- 
site to conduct them with success. This is acknowledged by Theodore Parker, 
one of the best writers of New-England, in his discourse on the death of John. 
Q^iricy Adams, and he attributed the superiority of Southern statesmen in 
this respect to their slave institutions. These accustom them early to deal 
with men, and they learn to act " as those having authority ; the management 
of the little commonwealth of the plantation is an excellent training for the 
administration of a larger State. Hence it is that the North has always had 
to look, to the South for Generals and Presidents. . No one will deny that this, 
like all general rules, has brilliant exceptions, especially in military life, where 
the nature of the calling and the tenure of the office begets more independ- 
ence of character. But the North has never produced a statesman who has 
durably stamped the impress of his mind upon the legislation of the country, 
and made his thoughts, the thought of his own generation, and of posterity. 
There is no great measure of public policy which was originated by a North- 
ern lawgiver. Not even such men as Adams, or of Webster, have been able 
to associate their names with the authorship or development of any far-reach- 
ing abiding acts of legislation. The union of wisdom, in the highest Scripture 
sense, with moral and physical boldness, with firmness and prudence, which 
made Washington the leader of our Revolutionary armies, and the appropri- 
ate guardian of our infant federation, was eminently eminently characteristic 
of t(ie Sou herner and the slaveholder ; it was the degree only, not the kind^ 
that was miraculous. Such were the chief leaders of the Convention, the 
men to whose suggestion the Constitution owes its essential features^ — Madi- 
son and Mason, Randolph and Pinckney, all of the South. The founders of 
the two great parties were neither from the North; Hamilton was a West 
Indian, and Jefferson, who breathed his soul into the Republican party, and 
Madison, who gave it shape, were both Virginians. In the war of 1812, two 
Virginians, Scott and Harrison, drove back our foes in the North, whUe a 
Carolinian led the Southern rifles to victory at New-Orleans. All the great 
measures, which have agitated the present generation, the Bank, and the In- 
dependent Treasurj'^, the internal Improvement system, the American system, 
and Free Trade, have been brought forth or shaped by the minds of a Cal- 
houn or a Claj^ or carried into practice by the iron will of a Jackson. The 
only Northern Presidents we have ever tried have been failures. The elder 
Adams, who came into power on the popularity of Washington, in two years 
broke down, and every vestige of his administration was swept away by the 
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popular voice. Hs son fared no better, and Van Buren, who mistook cunning 
for wisdom, was a politician instead of a statesman. The prestige of Jack- 
son's favour could elect him, but nothing could save him after a single trial. 

Whatever of greatness our country has attained has been chiefij due to the 
adnunistrative talent of Southern men, and above all to the Southern vote, 
•which, while it was ;y'et strong enough to be heard, restrained the disposition 
of the North to convert this Federal Union into a grand consolidated State, 
on tire French model, where the numerical majority might have absolute 
sway. If the* free States were to form a separate confederacy, it would soon 
assume this character. The measures which, as a section, they have advoca- 
ted in the present Union, all have that tendency. The forms of their State 
governments— their political theories— all conspire to make such a result cer- 
tain. The sn^all States wouhi- be deprived of their equal vote in the Senate, 
•and sjjaedily absorbed by their more powerful neighbours. All the proper 
works of the several State Legislatures, as well as of private enterprize, would 
be thrown on the central government; the States would become mere pro- 
vinces, and Congress a National Assembl3'. In such a State, there would be 
no safety for property. The number of those who Want property is always 
greater than that of those who have it — the poor more numerous than the 
rich ; and they will certainly use their acknowledged sovereign right, as.a ma- 
jority, to gratify that want, and take what they please. The Northern plan 
of meeting this danger has always been to create a strong moneyed interest 
by class legislation, by large government expenditures, and by patronage. 
Northern statesmen know that the aristocracy of birth is impossible; they 
hope to substitute the aristocracy of mouey by means of the funding and pa- 
per system, and by the yet more potent umpire of the manufacturing system. 
In other words, the plan is to govern the masses by the power of money and 
corruption. The evil day may be thus delayed, but the remedy increases the 
inequality of fortunes and the difficulties of the labouring poor. Their suf- 
ferings are aggravated, and their character degraded ; and Vv'hen the outbreak 
comes, as come it ultimately must, with the accumulated force of pent up wa- 
ters — it is the outbreak, not of men, but of demons. France is the living and 
unhappy proof of all our reasonings. The reaction against the tyranny of 
the numerical majority, as public opinion, produces the multitude of "false 
doctrines, heresies and schisms," the growing infidelity, the Grahamites, the 
Fourierites, the Mormonism and Millerism, and all those wild vagaries of fa- 
naticism, to which the people of the free States are so prone, but which can- 
not live beneath our Southern sun. The reaction against the tyranny of the 
numerical majority, as government, begets the proclivity to mobs and tumults, 
the instability of all constitutions and laws, which we see manifesting itself 
in the free States. The only rebellioii ?ver known in the United States, 
against the exercise of undisputed constitutional authority, was in Pennsylva- 
nia. In Rhode Island, the Dorites would have waged civil war if their lead- 
er's courage had not failed him id the crisis, not for any great principle, but 
merely to determine, by a triiil of actual and physical force— a most rational 
and logical test — which party was the sovereign numerical majoiity. Federal 
authority had to be invoked ; when has a Southern State ever had to call in 
foreign aid to settle her domestic difficulties? The Legislature at Harrisburg 
had to be brought to order by a military force ; and the Senate of Ohio, after 
one or two hundred ballotings lately elected a Speaker, who has since been 
forced to resign for bargain and corruption; the State was near being thrown 
into a state of anarchy last year, by the inability of the Legislature to deter- 
mine who were its members? In the chief cities, mobs dispute the right of 
|)rivate citizens to consult their own taste in a play actor ; they set fire to con- 
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vents of helpless females, and they teav down the house of God because it 
shelters the wretched emigrant froni their brutal fury: And yet when a citi- 
zen soldier has the nerve to fire upon them, and vindicate . the majesty of the 
law — an example of moral courage, alas ! too seldom found at the North — 
instead of receiving the thanks of the whole community, his house fs the mark 
of the midnight incendiary, and all the public avenues of public honors are 
forever closed to his approoch. 

From all these dangers the conservative influence of the South has hitherto 
preserved the free States. Her tribute of slave grown wealth have kept up 
the wages of their labor and the prefits of their capital — has delayed the war 
between rich and poor, and soothed the deep-seated sore— the immedicabile 
vulnus — ^in their social organization, which nothing can heal. So long as the 
free States suffer the Union to endure, so long will the South continue her 
good offices ; so long will she be ready to extend her aid through the Federal 
authority, to restrain her Dorites and^ her socialists, her anti-renters and her 
mobs. For the conservative character of the Union rests upon the slavehold- 
ing States. With them a very dilTerent idea of government prevails. They 
believe that the sovereignty rests with the people, not collectively, but indi- 
vidually. As the Union is a federation of sove^-eign States, with her several 
reserved rights, so in their eyes is each State a federation of sovereign indi- 
viduals, (or families if you will,) with their reserved rights. In their belief 
there are institutions and rights, derived through the laws of nature, froni God 
alone, which are independent of, and prior to, all government. Such are the 
relations of parent and child, of husband and wife, of master and slave, and the 
right to property, which all go to make up the great corner stone of the social 
edifice — the family. To preserve these institutions in all their incidents, ai^d all 
thfcir derivative rights, is the chief duty of government, which it cannot fulfil 
without such an organization as will give a full and fair voice to every interest 
and every class, and confer upon each a veto upon the assaults of the others, so 
that legis^iation shall not be the voice of mere immbers, but a compromise be- 
tween the majority and the minority—not merely the will of the greater number, 
but the resultant of the wills of all. Such a government rests its authority, not 
upon force, but upon the universal consent ; there is no despotic })ublic opinion 
to stifle freedom of thought ; no Kirig numbers to flatter; no repacious majority 
can use the forms of law to gratify its ravenings for plunder, but every cl^ss has 
to consult the interests of othere, without whom its cannot act, as well as its own ; 
and the peo]>le are trained up to the statesmanlike practice of government in the 
spirit of union and harmony. The body politic becomes instinct with life and 
healthy vigor. Public opinion works in its true caUing, as the moderator, not 
tlie silencer of individual difl'erencos. For such an organization, the Southern 
states have peculiar, and well nigh indispensably^, advaiitages in their slave insti- 
tutibnSj which forever obUterate the division between labor and capital. The 
devotion of so large a portion of their surface to cotton, sugar and tobacco,' places 
tit an almost infinite distance, the day when population will press upon the supply 
of food, for while the increase of its numbers is in propoi tion only to the rela- 
tively small area that produces grain, the other lands furnish an inexhaustible 
resource to fall back upon in case of an insufficiency of that production. 

"When we regard the powerful position in the world, which the command of the 
great staple of cotton confers upon the slave States, their numerous, natural ad- 
vantages in climate and productions, their situation midway in the new hemis- 
phere, holding the outlets of Northern commerce, and the approaches to South 
America and the Pacific; through the Gulf, we cannot forbear thinking that they 
are destined to play a first part in the history of the world, and discerning the 
finger of God in their stability, while thrones £^^)d deii^ocracies are tottering around 
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them. Divine Providence, for its own high and inscrutuble purposes, has rescued 
more than three millions of human beings from the hardships of a savage state, 
and phiced them in a condition of great<n' comfort than any other laboiuing clasa 
in the world ; it has delivered them from the barbarous idolatries of Africa, and 
l^rought them within the blessings covenanted. to believers in Christ. At the 
same time it has provided the whites of the Anglo-No.'.man race in the Southerij 
States with the necessary means of unexampled j)rosperity, with that slave la- 
bour, without which, as a general rule, no colonization in a new country ever has 
or ever will thrive and grow rapidly ; it has given them a distinct and inferior 
race to fill a position equal to their highept capacity, which, in less fortunate 
countries, is occupied by the whites themsolves. A large class — often the largest 
class — hving from day to day by the daily labour of their hnnds, exists, and must 
exist, in every country, and it is impossible, as a general thing, for the persons of 
that cIess to have time, or even inclination, for much mental improvement. The 
force of peculiar genus may raise one in ten thousand to a higher place in socie- 
ty, but such cases becomes more and more frequent as wages diminish with the 
progress of population, and the care of providing food grows more engrossing. 
The whole question therefore, resolves itself into this : Shall the labouring class 
be of an inferior race, so controlled and directed by the superior minds of the 
whites, as continually to progress in material and moral well being, far beyond 
any point it has ever shown a power of attaining in freedom ? or shall that la- 
bouring class be of whites and equals, capable of becoming " gods, as one of us," 
and yet condemned to a slow, but sure^ increase of want and poverty — the slaves 
of society instead of individuals— -isolated from their employers by the invisible, 
but impassible barriers of custom, aliens from their hearts, and utterly separated 
in manners, information, opinions and tastea ? Between the Southern master and 
his slave there is a fellow-feehng in sorrows and joys, a mutual dependence and 
affection, which calls into play all the finer feelings of man's nature. What of 
all this is there between the Northern capitalist and his day labourer. They 
have not known each other from infancy, nor been partners through good and 
through ill fortune. Perhaps the tide of emigration brought them together 3''es- 
terday, and will hiirry them apart to-morrow. The laboui-er does not look to his 
employer as his natural protector agaiast the injustice of the powerful, or as his 
refuge in sickness or in old age. He must 'find ihat in the almshouse. If the 
labourer is a factory operative — perhfips a girl, or even a child, for in manufactu- 
ring societies the children of the poor never know the plays or froedom of child- 
hood — he is regarded as but a part of the loom he attends to. ' Factory labor 
becomes raore^ and more divided, the employments niore and inore monotonous, 
with each improvement in machinery. There is none of that variety of occupa- 
tion, and those frequent calls upon the discretion and intelligence of the labourer, 
which make the work on a plantation in "the South at once the most improving, 
the healthiest, and the most delightful species of manual labour. The factory 
operative, on the contrary, is chained to some single minute employment, which 
must be repeated thousands of times without the least variation. Nothing worsa 
for intellect can be imagined. 

Idiocy and insanity multiply under their influences. In 1840, while the 
proportion of idiots and insane, to the whole population, was only 1 in 1,100 
in the slave States, it was 1 in 900 in all the free States, and as much as 1 in 
630 in New-England alone. The effects of factory life on liealth are quite as 
bad. The cotton factories, the dying and bleaching factories, are hot beds of 
consumption and disease of the lungs. At Sheffield, a dry-grinder^ no matter 
how vigorous his constitution, is nevei' known to live beyond' the fated age of 
thirty fivf.;. In Massachusetts, according to her own statistics, factories shorten 
the life of the operative one-third ! According to the evidence before the com- 
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mittee of tlie House of Coramons, it lias taken but thirty-two years to cliaiig© 
the operatives of MancheJiter from a race more vigorous than those of N(^\v-Eng- 
land now are — a well fed, well clothed, moral population — ifito demoralized, 
anervited, feeble beings., As one of the v^itnesses says, "their life has been 
passed in turning the mule-jenny ; their minds have wervkened and withered like 
a tree." How many years will it require to produce these effects in the North, 
when tlie span of man's life is already so i»uch shoi. -led ? The very severity of 
the labour undermines the constitution. What wears out the human bodv, is not 
the greatness of any exertion, but its duration. But the spumer has to move 
silently from one machine to another, from twelve to fourteen hou?s a day, the, 
attention never to flag, the muscles never to rest, It has been calculated that the 
factory girl walks in* this way twenty miles a day! The system is equally perni- 
eious for the morals, W e always find, first, illegitimate births, and then prosti- 
tution, as well as drunkenness and crime, increase in great manufacturing dis- 
ivicts. How should it be otherwise, when the family is broken up and the fac- 
tory boarding house substituted in its place ; when childven and girls are sepa- 
rated from their parents at the most critical period of life, crowded in heated 
work rooms, witli a promiscuous herd of strangers, and lost to all the conserva- 
tive influences of home 1 In what regard is such a condition of labour superior 
to Southern , slavery ? Let the free States begin with their own borders ; let them 
place their white slaves in as good a condition, moral and phj'sical, as the negroes 
and then they may talk to us. The increasing host^ who hved by toil 
in factories, the paupers who belong to the State, and the still greater number 
who drag out a wretched existence in the crowded haunts of want and vice in 
their great cities, form more than an oftset to any thing that can be, said of negro 
slavery. We have no. patience with this meddhng philanthropy, which does not 
take the beam of its own eye before it pulls the mote out of its brother's, at the 
imminent risk of its eye-sight; whose charity is all for show, and never grows 
warm, except for objects at a distance; which overlooks want and misery at its 
own gate, in its eagei-ncss to reform countries it has never seen, and institutions it 
eannot understand. It is the crying vice of our age; this desife to attend to 
everybody's business but our own, to perform any duties but those that lie im- 
mediately before us. Instead of making the most of our opportunities, we waste 
our time in vain wishes that the opportunities were greater. The great duty, is 
to improve, to the utmost of our abilities, the condition in which it has pleased 
God to place us, and therewith tq be content. 

But this does not suit the ideas of our Northern brethren. They must make 
anew all the work of creation. Divine Providence has instituted the relations of 
master aud slave, but it is oftiansive to their finer notions of justice, and iK:Cp3asis- 
tent with that cardinal principle, "that all men -are .created' equal." Therefore, 
they pronouiice it " infamous," and a crime against humanity;" and that it 
must be abolished, either directly or indirectly, "by preventing its extension, lo- 
ealizing and discouraging it." The high civilization that accoinj)anies it, all its 
disadvantages to both parties ffiust be sacrificed, and both thrown upon the evils 
of a future that is present in St. Domingo and Jamaica. God instituted marri-- 
age ; he decreed " that man and viroman should be one flesh, and that the man 
should be lord over the woman." But our Northern philanthropists have discov- 
ered that this is all wrong; "all men were created equal," therefore the woman 
shall vote, as in New-Jersey ; she shall no longer bo one with the man, nor shall 
he hfi her lord. The wise old common law carried out into practice the Divine 
institution, and produced the finest race of matrons and of maidens the world has 
ever seen : but the Noi-thern law-givers prefer the law which was the ofi'spring of the 
cori-upti'r.Tir, of heathen and imjjcrial Rome; they divide the household into' separate 
interests ; the domestic hv^arthis no longer a common property to the family. The 
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consequences are what tliey were in Rome— -what tbey are in Italy and Germany 
and France, where the illegit.imate hirthsare 1 in 15. The sanctity of marriage ia 
gone; it becomes in practice as in theory of law, a mere civil tie. The touching 
promise to cleave together "for better^ for woi'se, for richer, for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love and to cherish, till death do us part," is wholly forgotten. 
Divorces multiply, till the dockets of the court are so crowded with appHcations 
for them, as was the case in Hamilton county, Ohio, last year, that all other busi- 
ness is 'impeded. God created the relation of parent and dii Id — the child to 
honour, and the parent to educate and train up in the way he should go ; but it 
has .been determined in the North that the State is the best guardian of the child, 
and some of the fanatics there contend that upon the pame principles of equality 
the relation is altogether obsolete. Certainly the desecration of marriage ties is 
the best way to undermine it, and assimilate their country to the great Freiich 
model, where 1 pereon in 32 is a foundling, and has no parent but the State — 
where there are one million of human beings who have never known a father or 
mother, brethren or kindred. This must be the beau ideal of socialist philan- 
thropy. Yet there is one of the Divine ordinances to which the Northern capi- 
talist would fam hold fast, and that is— the right to property. But your true 
philanthropist is a relentless logician, and after destroying all family ties, he will 
not ?.pare what is their less valuable • olFspnng. " All men are created equal," he 
says, knd equal rights to all the goods of this life niake a part of this natural 
equality. Man brings nothing in this world, and he can carry nothing 'out. Away 
/ with wills and inheritances, of that to which there is no natural right, which we 
did not hold before our birth, and cannot enjoy after our death. He would pro- 
claim a year of jubilee every generation — a wiping out of old scores— all proper- 
ty thrown into a hotch-potxjh, and a general re-division, to conform to man's natu- 
ral equality. But, perhaps, when these free State philanthropists have reformed 
the work of God, and corrected what she considers the foolishness of Providence 
they may tind that a yet greater evil is left untouched — the presumptuous sinful- 
ness of their own hearts. 

The South indulges in no such follies. She understands her condition and her 
duties; she means to employ all the talents God has given her in improving the 
former, aud in fulfilling the latter. She is satisfied with her institutions, and she 
desires no change. She only asks to be allowed in peace to work out all the good 
of which they are capable, and to achieve the high destiny which lies before her. 
But to this end, she must have guaranties of present and future equality of poli- 
cal power, so as^to protect her interests, and above all maintain her rights and her 
honour. To lose these, would be to loose her self-respect, to be false to her old 
renown, to abandon her lofty calling, and the future glory to which it leads. If 
the North wishes to dissolve the Union, let her persist in aggressions which fulfil 
no holy purpose, and minister no substantial gratification to selfishness. But if she 
really deems it invaluable for the tide of Southern wealth it pours into her lap, 
and the conservative influence it wields over her elements of social discord, let her 
pause before it be too late. The South loves the equal Union of her forefathers, 
for its historic associations, and the world-wide glory of its stars and stripes. But 
she will not tamely submit to see ^er stars changed into satellites. She wishes to 
preserve the Union ; but in any event, come weal, come woe, her course is 
fixed. She has cast the die — she has passed the Rubicon, and no power may 
stay her onward march to Equality or Independence. 
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A 1.— of the Exports of Southern arid Northern Domestic Produce. 



Years. 


Co:ton. ^ 


Tobacco. 


Rice. 


[Total of Cotton, Tobacco 
1 and Rice. 


1790-1800 
1801-1810 
18Ji-1820 
1821-1830 
1831-1840 • 


$19,105,755 
88,073,600 
156,726,604 
256,554,294 
528,506,110 

7 7 


849,311,260 
54,773,730 
50,051,999 
57,788,204 
74,457,223 


$27,554,109 
21,592,660 
23,021,144 
20,070,244 
22,257,791 


^95,9^1,124 
164.439.890 
229,799,747 
334,412,742 
625,191,124 


1341-1845 ) 

June 30/ f 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 


256,8^6,765 

42,767,341 
53,415.848 
6l!998,294 
66.396,967 


42,605.511 

8,478,270 
7,242.086 
7,551,122 
5.804,207 


9,886,144 

2,564,991 
3,605,896 
2,331,824 


309,338,410 

53,810,603 
64,263,830| 
71,881,240 
75,000,000 



of population. 



1104,071,190 
126,860,890 
111,706,852 
97,488,201 
118,215,517 

71,041,660 

21,000,000 
37,736,170 
26,203,943 
24,500,000 



Total Exports of 
Southern produce, 



$200,042,314 
291,800,780 
341,506,599 
431,900,943 
743,407,067 

380,380,070 

74,810,603 
102,000,000 
98,085,183 
99.500,000 



Total Exporti of 
Northern produce. 



$111,248,511 
133,071,866 
121,194,689 
104,204,080 
149,482,842 

- 95,781,386 

27,331,290 
48,637,464 
34,878.938 
32.210,081 



A 2. — -Table of the rest of the foreign trade. 



Years. 


Imports divided in ratio of the ex- 
ports of domestic, produce of tb.e 


Total Imports and Exports of 
Domestic produce of the 


Exports of Foreign produce, divid- 
ed in the same ratio. 


Total Exports and Imports. 


South. 


North. ^ 


South. North. 


South. 


. North. 


South. 


North. 


1790-1800 
1800-1810 
1811-1820 
1821-1830 
1831-1840 
1841-1845 
1848 


$397,000,000 
631,680,800 
591,119,274 
643,633,400 

1,084676,082 
487,551,662 
115,074,962 


<2 17,845,454 
295,083,510 
217,000,000 
155,000,000 
218,000,000 
137,000,000 
39,923,966 


$597,042,3 14 1 $329,093,965 
922,985,7801 429,055,370 
932,625,873 838,194,689 
1,075,534,^143 259,204,080 
1,828,083,149 367,482,842 
867,931,732* 32B,78i,386 
213,160,145' 74.742,904 


$116,000,000 
222,300,000 
93,800,000 
185,400,000 
166,700,000 
48,600,000 
15,750,000j 


$74,883,449 
100;233,845 
33,391,314 
44.243,934 
33,751,194 
12,005,023 
5,382,315 


$713,042,314 
1,145,780,780 
1,026,425,873 
1,260,934,343 
1,993,783,149 
916,531,732 
228,910,1451 


$403,977,414 
529,289.221 
371,556,003 
303,447,914 
401,234,836 
238.786,409 
80,125,219 



A S.—- Table, of the actual Exports from^ arid Imports into, Southern and Northern ports. 



Years. 



1790-1800 

lSOl-1810 

1811-1820 

1821-1830 

1831-1840 

1847 

1848 



Actual exports of domes- 
tic produce from the 
ports at the 



Actual iuiports into tiie 



South. 



]S"ortJi; 



South. 



JSrortli, 



Sl'70,541,654i.':< 
263,0'75,il4l 
275,861,2761 
310,466,097; 
676,436,086! 
57,428,1441 
75,934,570! 



140,749,171 
162,297,532 
186,840,012 
225.638,926 
216,459,828 
44,713,749 
56,969,551 



§244,000,000 
282,000,000 
I 202,000,000 
; 185,47.5.117 
i 2:20,382,975 
1 13,435,111 
I 17,628,137 



Total. 



Exports of foreign goods 
from the 



South. 



"Sorth. 



1870,845,454 
696,663,510! 
656,119,274! 
668,158,288 

1,082,295,107 
108,256,f)86 
137,370,791! 



$414,541,654 
494l075,114 
477.861,276 
445,941,214 
896,813,0611 
70,863,2551 
93,562,7071 



f 511,594,6251 
857,961,042! 
792.959,286| 
888,797,2091 

1,298,752,980|. 
152,970,435' 
194,340.3421 



Grand Total. 



South. 



North. 



South. 



North. 



§51.921,480 
121,844,860 
25,315.687 
27,096,343 
37,637,446 
714.683 
1,874,611 



§138,961,969 
200,678,9851 
101,875,627! 
202,547,491! 
161,814,548! 
10,631,940! 

. 19,258,704! 



§466.463,134 
615,629,974! 
668,176,963! 
473,037,5571 
934,450,5071 
71,577.988j 
95,437,3181 



'¥6 50,566,594 
1,058,640,027 
804,384.913 
1,091,344,700 
1,460,567,478 
163,602;S75 
213,598,946 



A 4. — Tahle showing the gain to the North, and consequent loss to the South, of Southern Capital in the foreign trade, based on 

the preceding tables,K 1, 2 and 3, 



Years. 



1790-1800 

1801-1810 

1811-1820 

1821-1830 

1831-1840 

1846 - 

1848 



On exports of domestic 
produce. 



On Imports. 



On both. 



On exports of foreign 
produce. 



^29,500,6601 
2 9,22 5,066 j 
05,645,3231 

121,434,846! 
66,9*76,981! 

.l7,382,4o9| 
22,150,6131 



$il53000,000i 
399,680,000! 
389,119,274^ 
608,158,283^ 
864,293,1 07; 
'75,956,686: 
97,446.825; 



8182,500,660| 
428,915,656' 
■454,'764,597 
629,593,129 
913,270,088 
93,339,145! 
] 19:597,438.! 



^64,078,520 
100,444,140 

68,484,313 
158,303,657 
128,062,554 
7,631,940 

13,875,389, 



On all. 



$246,579,180 
529,350,806 
523,248,910 
787,886,786 

1,050,333,642 
100,971,085 
133,472,827 



These' four tables are compiled from the Reports of 'the Secretary of the Treasury, in 6 Ex. Doc. 1845-6, 6 Ex. Dec. 1847-8, 8 Ex. Doc. 1839-40, and 
subsequent years; also from the annual reports of commerce . and navigation ; also from Harard's Regii^ter, vols. i. and ii. The actual imports into the 
two sections respectively, before 1821, are apportioned nearly in the ratio of the duties paid, at- the official reports do not distinguish tliem prior to that 
year. For the years 1782 1802, the <ir«a»iiiie« only of rice and tobacco aro given ui r«3porfc« of the exports. We have cai-efully calculated the value, 
from data in the samo report and else vrhare. 



B. — Table of the Taxes paid in DuHcs hy the South and ITortli. 



Years. 


Gross amount of du- 
liiesijaid alter de- 
ducting drawback 
ou .tbrciga goods 
exported. 


Amount paid in the ratio of the exportsj Same Buni apportioned in the eonstitu- 
of their produce by the [ tional ratio between 


Difference. 


Tax paid by the 
South pr. head. 


Tax paid by the 
Nortli pr. head.. 


South. 1 North. 

t 


South. 1 North. 

1 


1791-1800 
1801-1810 
1811-1820 
1821-1830 
1831-1840' 
1841-1845 ) 
June 30 j 


876,665,028 
139,114,967 
175,396,369 
223,021,059 
216,727,325 

96,]?^,349 


§49,500,000 
95,400,000 
129,200,000 
179,650,000 
180,750,000 

76,700,000 


827,185,028 
i 43,714,967 
46,196,369 
43,371,059 
35,977,325 

19,425,339 


835,672,106 
63,017,891 
76,647,381 
94,056,227 
87,464,956 

37,849,356 


$49,992,922 
76,097,076 
98,748,988 
128,964,832 
129,262,36^ 

58,275,993 


$13,827,894 
32,382,109 
52,552,019 
85,593,773 
32,850,044 

38,850,644 


821.60 
31.27 
32.37 
34.71 
27.42 

10.46 


8ir.25 

13.56 
10.37 
7.12 
4.29 

1.99 




8827,050,087 


8711,200,000 


$215,850,09711394,707,917 


1532,342,180 


$316,492,083 







C. — Tahle of Revolutionary Pensions pt^id in each section, from 1791 to 1838. 
[Compiled from 307 Senate Document, 1838—9. 





1791-1800 


1801-1810 


1811-1820 


1821-1830 


1831-1838 


Total. • 


New-England, - - - - - - - - - - - 

New- York, New-Jersey and Pennsylvania, - - - 
The New Free States, - - - - - - - - - 

Total of the Free States, _ - _ _ - 

Delaware, Maryland,- Virginia, Dist. Columbia, N. 

Carolina, S. Carolina and Georgia, - - - - 
The New Slave States, - - - - - - - - 

Total oi* tlie Slave States, _ - _ _ _ 


$326,438 
433,262 


$285,563 
323,754 
1,199 


$2,285,216 
1,839,456 
222,304 


$5,318,310 
3,971,623 
709,112 


$6,070,039 
5,525,159 
950,162 


$14,385,566 
12,093,264 
1,883,777 


; $759,700| $610,4161 $4,346,076 


|10'^<)00,045|ii 2,545,260 


$28,262,597 


8182,561 


* $183,549 
549 


$669,848 
,288,944 


1 250,133 
756,667 


-$2,197,008 
IjSOf^lOSj 


$4,483,099 
2,853,268 


. $182,561 


$184vG98 


$958,792^ $2,004,800 


$4,004,116 


$7,363,367 



